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ABSTRACT 


LITERACY AWARENESS AS A MEANS OF ECONOMIC 
EMPOWERMENT FOR WIDOWS IN 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


by 
Salome Daleng 
United Theological Seminary, 2023 


Mentors 


Lisa Weah, DMin 
Carl Solomon, DMin 


Faculty Consultant 
Kevin B. Taylor 


The context of this project was Peniel Outreach Ministry International, Jos, Northern 
Nigeria. The goal of this project was to raise literacy awareness among widows so they 
can live a life of greater dignity and economic freedom as they learn to value literacy. 
Financial literacy awareness empowers the widows toward economic independence, build 
their businesses and become employable to support their families. The project tested the 


hypothesis that if widows in Northern Nigeria are brought to value literacy, then these 


individuals will be more likely to seek education as a step toward successful 


entrepreneurship. The research conducted supported the hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This dissertation titled, “Literacy Awareness as a Means of Economic 
Empowerment for Widows in Northern Nigeria.” Formal education is a major contributor 
for the alleviation of poverty in any setting. “Education is acknowledged as a vital tool 
for the attainment of sustainable transformation and inclusive societal development.”! 
The literacy rate of women in Nigeria is lower than their male counterpart; there is a need 
to emphasize literacy to ending the nagging problem of poverty, most especially among 
widows. Margaret Owen, a foremost advocate in the developing widows’ rights 
movement, stated that widows in Sub-Saharan Africa are generally the poorest of the 
poor and the least safeguarded by the law.”” 

Widowhood for many of these women represents “social death for women, 
robbing them of their status and consigning them to the very margins of society where 
they suffer the most extreme forms of discrimination and stigma.” The hypothesis of the 


project highlights it well, if widows in Northern Nigeria are brought to value literacy, 


then these individuals will be more likely to seek education as a step toward successful 


' Tayo O. George and Onyekachi Chukwuedozie, “Education for Sustainable Widows’ 
Empowerment: Evidence from Southwest Nigeria,” International Journal of Education and Research 1, no. 
10 (October 2013): 1. 


2 Margaret Owen, “Widows in Third World Nations,” Encyclopedia of Death and Dying, 
http://www.deathreference.com/Vi-Z/Widows-in-Third-World-Nations.html. 


3 Owen, “Widows in Third World Nations,” http://www.deathreference.com/Vi-Z/Widows-in- 
Third-World-Nations.html. 
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entrepreneurship. The project was created to ignite the need for literacy among widows in 
Northern Nigeria particularly and can be adopted in many other settings. When women 
become widows, they have no means of earning a living to sustain themselves and their 
children. The project attempted to address the need. 

The literacy rate of young women in Nigeria is only 59.3 % in comparison with 
the 70.9% literacy rate for young men.* Through the financial literacy trainings widows 
were empowered and they face all the issues that are detrimental to realizing their full 
potentials and possibilities. 

The foundations papers provided a basis for the doctoral dissertation, the 
historical, biblical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations papers all intertwined to 
give the widow the freedom she needs to become self-sufficient. 

The first chapter, which is the ministry focus, described the intersection of literacy 
and the widows in Northern Nigeria. Bereavement creates a major emotional and mental 
stress to everyone connected with the person that passed. But much more the passing of a 
husband, which in many cases the widow, goes through very stressful and complicated 
situations. The ministry focus connects in very definite way to the widows. This project, 
literacy awareness provided for and supported the efforts of the ministry context to 
develop a sustainable Christian response to the problem of widowhood in the Middle 
Belt, and largely in Northern Nigeria where there are many widows because of terrorism, 


natural causes, and persecution 


4 National Bureau of Statistics, “Statistical Report on Women and Men in Nigeria,” National 
Bureau of Statistics, February 2018, 14, https://open.africa/dataset/2cbdea55-04d 1-485c-afb8- 
6735 |ce6e5c8/resource/4476cfca-f223-4d 16-83b8-9ff2ddc6f299/download/final_2018-statistical-report- 
on-women-and-men-in-nigeria_publication_sg-office_29052019.pdf. 


The biblical foundation, which was examined in the second chapter, focused on 
the scriptural text for the project. 2 Kings 4:1-7 
Now the wife of a member of the company of prophets cried to Elisha, “Your 
servant my husband is dead; and you know that your servant feared the LORD, but 
a creditor has come to take my two children as slaves.” Elisha said to her, “What 
shall I do for you? Tell me, what do you have in the house?” She answered, “Your 
servant has nothing in the house, except a jar of oil.” He said, “Go outside, 
borrow vessels from all your neighbors, empty vessels and not just a few. Then go 
in, and shut the door behind you and your children, and start pouring into all these 
vessels; when each is full, set it aside.” So, she left him and shut the door behind 
her and her children; they kept bringing vessels to her, and she kept 
pouring. When the vessels were full, she said to her son, “Bring me another 
vessel.” But he said to her, “There are no more.” Then the oil stopped 
flowing. She came and told the man of God, and he said, “Go sell the oil and pay 
your debts, and you and your children can live on the rest.” (2 Kings 4:1-7) 
Above is the Pericope under consideration. 
The ministry of Elisha can be seen here, he cared and showed concern toward the widow 
and her orphan sons. The widow’s attitude toward Elisha shows her respect of him; and 
her reverence and belief in God is also evident in the text. God cares for widows and 
therefore all should come to God with their pains, misery, poverty, and vulnerability. 
Chapter three highlights the historical foundation of women in Nigeria from the 
pre-colonial era (1830-1900), colonial era (1900-1960) and the post-colonial era (1960- 
1978). This chapter maintains that empowering women through literacy will award them 
self-reliance and economic freedom. The powerful stories from some of these women can 
be used as education and by so doing empowering the women and particularly widows in 
the present day. 
Chapter four which is the theological precept focused on Liberation Theology and 
Womanist Theology. Liberation and Womanist Theology brings justice to the oppressed 


and the marginalized. Widows in the project context go through many struggles including 


but not limited to marginalization, poverty, and oppression. Reconciliation with God 
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intersects with liberation. One sure way to liberate the widows is to bring them to a point 
where they can value literacy. Liberation and womanist theologies position Christians to 
bring their faith to bear upon the need of those distressed in this world. 

Chapter five presents the interdisciplinary foundation paper that was focused on 
leadership development theories. The theories examined are the Great-Man Leadership 
Theory, Trait Leadership Theory, Contingency Leadership Theory, Situational 
Leadership Theory, Behavioral Leadership Theory, Transactional Leadership Theory, 
and Transformational Leadership Theory. Among the theories studied, the 
Transformational Leadership Theory can be said to be most applicable for my context. 
Transformational leader pays attention to the needs of the followers and the leader makes 
effort to help followers attain to their fullest potential and achieve their goals. 

Chapter six assessed the methodology used in the doctoral project and the 
implementation of the methodology. The data collected was analyzed also in chapter six 


and the findings recorded. The data analysis shows that the hypothesis was supported. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter described the ways in which my ministry interest and literacy relate 
to the needs of the context and how these needs can form the basis for my doctoral 
project. This chapter will also attempt to develop my theme statement and hypothesis on 
which my project will be built. 

I grew up with a deep passion for those going through suffering and I often feel 
drawn to them with a sense to bring succor to their lives in any way possible. I was 
privileged to see my parents reaching out to the least privilege in many ways that also 
shaped my desire to be putting a smile on the faces of those who are suffering. Growing 
up, I was taught to love and share with the needy, and never to look down on the less 
privileged. I was taught to share with those in need and to do such in love and empathy. 
We were not just taught but we watched our parents do what they taught us. They were 
putting words to action. 

Bereavement generally creates emotional and mental pressure to everyone that is 
connected thereto and much more, any demise that is associated to widowhood. Widows 
in Nigeria go through very stressful and complicated circumstances when their husbands 
die. The family members of the deceased husband are not able to authentically help the 
grieving widow. In many cases, they bring additional complications to her such as 
focusing on the properties they owned with her husband, the widow is in a disadvantaged 
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position when it comes to inheriting virtually all she possessed with her husband. The 
widow is often sidelined by her in-laws and property the husband had is taken away. 
There abounds evidence in Nigeria as in many other parts of sub-Saharan Africa of 
widows living in abject poverty as their in-laws often deprive them of their family 
possessions and subject them to dehumanize treatments, which are better, imagined than 
experienced.’ One would have thought that modern society changes would bring about 
the alteration of such merciless treatment often targeted at widows. Olukayode captured 
this well when he said, 
Despite various changes in the modern Nigerian society, like many other 
traditional practices, widowhood practices have continued to exist silently or 
openly in spite of modernization. In the Nigerian society, as in many other 
African societies, human greed exist in many families and the death of a male 
member of the family offers an opportunity to the other male of the extended 
family to increase their holding of the scarce and inelastic commodity ‘land.’ 
This commodity can extend to other properties. This can lead to the widow and her 
children to be thrown out or falsely accused of being responsible for the death of her 
husband. Widows are not cared for in many instances, this is reflected in the way the in- 
laws and the society subject widows to indescribable adversity. While the traditional and 
customary marriages and other forms of marriages may have some provisions that should 
care for the widow in the event of her husband’s demise; however, there remains much 


more to be desired when it comes to the practicality and full implementation of such 


laws. “It is women who get the worse deal out of marriage”? Even some women who got 


' Johnson Oluwole Ayodele, “Widows and Inheritance Hijacking Practices in Ilara Mokin, Ondo 
State, Nigeria,” African Journal of Criminology and Justice Studies 9, no. 1 (2016). 


2 Joseph Olukayode Akinbi, “Widowhood Practices in Some Nigerian Societies: A Retrospective 
Examination International,” Journal of Humanities and Social Science 5, no. 4 (April 2015): 68. 


3 J, Bernard, “Death is Very Much Alive,” A Socio-Thanalogical Perspective 7, no. 2 (1995): 633. 


married and lived as Christians with their husbands go through some of this horrible 
treatment once their husbands die. I have seen several organizations working on helping 


these widows navigate through these challenges but many of them are not sustainable. 


Context 

The practices of widowhood in Nigeria differ from one ethnic group to another 
but the fact remains that each one of them introduces a challenging way of life to the 
widows and her children. Some of these practices include, shaving of the widow’s hair, 
wearing of black/white clothes, sleeping on the floor or mat, not bathing for a period, 
subjected to swear with her husband’s corpse, seclusion, and others. These practices have 
severe consequences on the widows, which include but not limited to the following, 
economic, psychological, health, social, and political effects. There are many more 
widows in recent times because of terrorism and Christian persecution. 

Within the last decade, conflict in Nigeria has internally displaced over 2.7 

million people and produced nearly 300,000 refugees. The conflict is 

multifaceted, but Nigeria’s Middle Belt plays a prominent role. There, violence 

between majority Muslim, ethnically Fulani herdsman and majority Christian 

farmers of various ethnicities has reached unprecedented levels of frequency and 

brutality, with over 7,000 deaths since 2015.4 
Even though the attacks and conflicts usually assumed the pattern of terrorism, many of 
them are clearly Christian persecution. The voice of the martyrs captures it well when 
they stated in their report about Nigeria thus: “Christians in Nigeria are no strangers to 


persecution. Violent attacks by Boko Haram and Fulani Islamic militants have affected 


families and churches, leaving many Christians without spouses, parents, and homes. But 


4 Ashley Young, “Conflict Intensifies in Nigeria’s Middle Belt,” Providence, 
https://providencemag.com/2020/07/conflict-intensifies-in-nigeria-middle-belt/. 


faithful believers continue to follow and serve Christ in Nigeria.” As a result of these 
attacks, the need for widows’ literacy awareness cannot be overemphasized. 

I am seeking to develop a sustainable Christian response to this problem of 
widowhood in the context of the widows’ ministry of Peniel Outreach Ministry 
International out of Jos, Plateau State in Middle Belt, and the Northern part of Nigeria. 
When talking about Plateau State, it is located in the Middle Belt in Northern Nigeria. 

Nigeria has gone through several decentralization. I will refer to the 
decentralization that was initiated in 1939 when the Southern province were subdivided 
into the Eastern and Western Provinces which was continued by the 1946 constitutional 
reforms established in each region of Eastern, Western and Northern.° The predominantly 
Christians middle belt have seen the domination from the core Northern Hausa-Fulani 
directly tied to Islam. This domination is obvious in the political scene. It has infiltrated 
even the culture of the middle belt states. The middle belt is also categorized as the North 
central, it is not named central zone in the geopolitical zone. Other geopolitical zones are, 
Northwest, Northeast, Southwest, Southeast, and South-South. 

As at the time of writing this project, to confirm that politically, Jos Plateau state 
is known as belonging to Northern Nigeria. The present Governor of Plateau state is Hon. 
Simon Bako Lalong. He is the chairman of the Northern Governors forum. There is a 


clear resistance mostly by the Christians in the middle belt region to be referred to as 


> Persecution, “The Voice of the Martyrs, 2021,” Persecution, 
https://www.persecution.com/nigeria/?_source_code=GSA20K2&gclid=CjOKCQiAZMGNBhCyARIsANp 
UkzPcMB 150Bwaqi4718IxXqHxCssJPrkb9BST4gXBRhOnf0j|KwwQXE6ygaAoU_EALw_wcB. 


° Keith Buchanan, “The Northern Region of Nigeria: The Geographical Background of its Political 
Duality,” The Geographical Review 43, no. 4 (Oct. 1953): 23. 


Northerners; the Middle Belt region gives stronger voice to the non-Muslims and the 
many minority tribes within the region. 

Peniel Outreach Ministry International exists to “build capacity of Widows and 
Orphans and empowering leaders to minister to the least of these.”’ Peniel operates with 
a sense of holistic ministry as captured in their mission statement thus: 

A. To proclaim the Gospel of Christ through capacity building seminars, revivals, 

crusades, outreaches, and other vehicles of public proclamation. 

B. To provide, or recommend, counseling and welfare support to widows, 

orphans, families, and support to pastors for effectiveness. 

C. To empower widows to provide for their families.® 
Peniel Outreach Ministry International (POMI) works in partnership with like-minded 
organizations and the local churches. The ministry undertakes several programs. Some of 
the programs outlined in these thematic areas are not fully active but it is my observation 


that the ministry is growing into the various areas of her desired impact. 


Peniel Experience 

This program comes up every first Saturday of the month. Brethren from 
different churches and denominations come before the Lord. During this program where 
the word of God is taught and prayers offered, POMI has been intentional in being 
before the Lord where all participants experience God’s face indeed as it was at Peniel. 


During the meeting, silence is observed as a gift that all may be provoked to inculcate in 


7 Samuel McDimar, “Peniel Outreach Ministry International” (blog), Blog Spot, 
http://penielinternational.blogspot.com/. 


8 McDimar, “Peniel Outreach Ministry International,” http://penielinternational.blogspot.com/. 
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their personal lives to enjoy God’s presence and allow him to talk and minister to His 
children. Prayer can be said to be the life wire for POMI because “Prayer is the 
experience of knowing that God is the source of everything we claim as our own. To 
pray is to say with Jesus, “Not my will, but yours. Not my words, but yours. Not my 
worth, but yours. Not my glory, but yours. Not in my name, but in yours.” 

We want to befriend silence. We want to wait and stand to listen to the still small 
voice. Our tendency in life and particularly in this part of the world is to fear and avoid 
silence. Yet silence is one of God’s great gifts, especially in our noisy setting that makes 
it look like without noise God cannot hear us. Yes, there is a place of joyful noise but 
what makes our silence unique is its quality of being “before the Lord.” We truly want to 
hear God talk to us. 

As long as our hearts and minds are filled with words of our own making, there is 

no space for the Word to enter deeply into our hearts and bear fruit. In and 

through silence the Word of God descends from the mind into the heart, where we 
can ruminate on it, masticate it, digest it, and let it become flesh and blood in us. 

This is the meaning of meditation. Without silence the Word cannot become our 

inner guide; without meditation it cannot build its home in our hearts and speak 

from there.!° 
Peniel Outreach Ministry members are built up in a life of meditation. This is being 
emphasized in all POMI Programs to enable members carry this principles home and 


personalize it to benefit from the word and see the face of God indeed as it was at Peniel, 


where Jacob had an experience with God. 


° Henri J. M. Nouwen, Spiritual Formation: Following the Movements of the Spirit (New York, 
NY: Harper Collins, Inc., 2010), locations 652-654, Kindle. 


‘0 Nouwen, Spiritual Formation, 292-296, Kindle. 
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Institutional Strengthening/Leadership Development 


Peniel builds the capacity of leaders and other opinion leaders for holistic 
development of institutions and in the community through workshops, interactive 
sessions, and seminars. This is a unique platform to teach and ignite the culture of 
seeking God and helping leaders to lead towards that ideal end. The need for spiritual 
formation among these leaders is a sure way of bringing spiritual formation process to the 
disciples that they have oversight over. Here is a recommended model for all leaders, 
most especially during the many distracting demands upon their lives. 

In POMI there is an intentionality to affirm God’s call to order lives in such a way 
that the love of Christ comes before all else. Recognizing humanity and our human limits, 
we choose to observe contemplative practices to slow down to be with God. POMI seeks 
that each of the Christian religious educators experiences a level of growth and 
continually desire to grow. This is usually built into the sessions for each of the centers. 
POMI integrates contemplative practices at such retreats 

The board members retreats are held once a year. This retreat focuses on review 
of organizational performance, planning, and a time for prayer. This ensures that 
whatever is brought forth as a policy for the organization is not from our own desires, 
plans or will but the perfect will of God. “Because there is happiness only where there is 
coordination with the truth, the reality, the Art that underlies and directs all things to their 
essential and accidental perfections: and that is the will of God.”!! Spirituality of leaders 


is usually a session in all the leadership development programs that POMI host. 


'! Thomas Merton, The Seven Storey Mountain (New York, NY: A Harvest Book Harcourt, Inc., 
1948), 406. 
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Family Focus 

Peniel empowers families to live out the values that place each of them in a 
strategic position to experience the God that institutes marriage. Role modelling in the 
families is the hub on which life revolves. Therefore, Peniel encourages the need to build 
and live with this consciousness. The couples retreat programs usually facilitated by 
POMI spans through sessions to build and strengthen the couple’s relationships. The 
couples retreat usually lead the couples to look inward “Often we keep ourselves busy 
and distracted because we fear that if we slow down and are still, we may look inside and 


find nothing there.”!? Looking inside and inward, it is the only genuine way to live. 


Church Mobilization/Gospel Campaigns 

Peniel has discovered that the church is like the silver lining in a dark cloud 
(unseen benefit) if explored, can be the best agent/tool for positive change in the society. 
Any effort from the church that must yield tangible results must be based on listening to 
God who owns the Church. Discipleship fire must be rekindled in the church again. 
POMI leads a weekly discipleship class at the Peniel place. This on-going spiritual 
enrichment program has been a blessing to all participants. 

The coming of Jesus is the greatest news in the universe, the longing of every 
human heart. Our aim is to make Christ known, both inside and outside God’s church, 
leading people to a life of loving union with the Lord Jesus. Therefore, we will keep 


pointing others to a deep, personal relationship with Jesus Christ. 


” Leighton Ford, The Attentive Life (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2008), 12. 
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Children at Risk/OVC 


Peniel does not see orphans and vulnerable children as less human but with love 
and compassion. She embraces them and equips them for better living today and 
tomorrow as well as sponsors their education and develops their abilities. We will keep 
valuing those the world seems to forget, that include but are not limited to the poor and 
the marginalized; this is essential to kingdom living. God remembered the Israelites in 
their groaning and suffering while in Egypt. His heart is with the poor, the orphans, and 
the widows in a unique way since they cannot speak for or defend themselves. Our aim is 


a pure heart that reflects the compassion of God, expressed in concrete actions. 


Widows’ Empowerment 

POMI’s widows’ program is rooted in the word of God “Religion that is pure and 
undefiled before God, the Father, is this: to care for orphans and widows in their distress, 
and to keep oneself unstained by the world” (Jam. 1:27 NRSV). The widows’ 
empowerment program has been very encouraging. The ministry’s approach to 
ministering to widows has change a little bit over time. Initially, each widow who attends 
the widows’ special programs held twice a year usually receive food, clothes, money, and 
other material needs. Beginning from 2019, Peniel changed the widows’ program to a 
system aiming at sustainability. Based on that change, the widows were trained in various 
skills. The first training was held in 2019, and all the widows were trained on cleaning 
detergent and soap making. In 2020, POMI targeted training to several widows in fashion 
designing. The first set of widows is in training. Once they graduate, they will be 


provided with sewing machines to go and work and take care of their families. While all 
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these are good and have their appropriate places but when it comes to widows’ economic 
empowerment, there is more to be desired. 

Literacy awareness is a major gap in the empowerment of widows in Northern 
Nigeria. I am focusing my project on literacy awareness towards economic empowerment 
and towards meeting this obvious need among widows in Northern Nigeria. Peniel 


Outreach Ministry International has both her strengths and weaknesses. 


Strengths 

o POMITI has partners such as the One Hope International formally known as Book 
of Hope, who have strong network with other ministries that operates in schools 
and POMI’s good rapport with many churches is another strength. 

o Despite religious antagonism, there are people in Nigeria that are thirsty for the 
truth. Available constituency (target group) is there. People are desiring to know 
more about God despite the attacks from the terrorist group that has engulfed the 
Northern parts of Nigeria. 

o Many pastors, church workers respond enthusiastically to calls for involvement in 
capacity building endeavors. 


o The facilitators of our retreats are seasoned facilitators with relevant experiences. 


Weaknesses 
o Literacy level is very low in Nigeria. Many children and even some youth in 


Junior Secondary schools cannot read fluently the materials we distribute to them. 
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o Nigeria is a vast country and transportation cost is very high. Transporting 
material and human beings are expensive. Lack of adequate funding to execute 
these projects constitutes a major problem. 

o The concept of “voluntary” work is not much cherished in Nigeria. Most people 
would expect to be remunerated when they render services like distributing books 
or helping with logistics for retreats. 

o There are logistical inadequacies. Lack of permanent site for retreats or retreat 


centers results in inconsistency of some members. !? 


Ministry Journey 

In my walk with God, I have come to realize that God does not always tell us 
why things happen the way they do. God does not tell us how these things fit together 
and work for the good of those who love Him, but we can simply trust His heart for us. 
I struggled to make sense of why this violence happens, but I trust His love for me. 

I got into seminary to learn more about God and God’s will for me, and to be 
better equipped for the ministry. I did not immediately follow God’s leading for a full- 
time ministry and going to seminary. I insisted on my ambitious plan of entering the 
cooperate world and to do life my own way. That did not happen until I obeyed His plan 
to go into ministry and in the process enroll in the seminary. God has been so faithful to 
me on this journey and in the ministry. God has graciously provided for all that is 


needed for this seminary training and other needs. There have been ups and downs in 


'3 Peniel Outreach Ministry International (POMI), “A 5-Year Strategic Plan, 2013-2017.” 
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this journey, but I believe God is using these to shape me into the person I must 


become. 

Growing up, I was taught to love and share with the needy, and never to look 
down on anyone. I was taught to share with those in need and to do such in love and 
empathy. This was not something my parents taught us, but we saw them put these 
teachings in practice. Every evening, my mother would set aside food for beggars who 
usually would come asking for something to eat. We give not from leftovers but from 
the same food we ate. These people did not choose to beg for food, but their 
circumstances led them into doing so. My dad made friends mostly with the less 
privileged and would give his last penny to help them. My siblings and I have been 
taught to show love to people we meet. This act of kindness and empathy has impacted 
my life and I have found myself doing so in my little way. I operate from a heart of 
peace and not a heart of war, to do so will be investing in a circle of catastrophe. I am 
not so much angry at the experience of injustice and violence I faced in my childhood 
through my adulthood because I have discovered that God has a place for me among the 
less privileged and those who have lost their parents in violence. I, therefore, free 
myself from the need to concentrate excessively on the evil that has been done to me. I 
am permitted to leave the worst behind me. 

In my adult life, I have continued to navigate through my journey of faith amidst 
the challenges of life, including persecution in my home state and country and balancing 
ministry in that context with studying in a new culture. 

Although nothing I can do in the present can take away the mistreatment of the 

past, the way I carry myself in the present determines how I carry forward the 


memories of those mistreatments. When I see others as objects, I dwell on the 
injustices I have suffered in order to justify myself, keeping my mistreatment and 
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suffering alive within me. When I see others as people, on the other hand, then I 
free myself from the need for justification. '* 


Serving as co-founder of Peniel has afforded me the opportunities to reach people with 
the gospel and helping with their material needs where applicable. I have facilitated 
programs geared towards reaching children, and youths in different schools with the 
gospel message. I do not just love on people of like faith as me but also Muslims, who 
have persecuted us in the past and still do. 

The religious crisis has caused lives, homes, and other materials things but as a 
Christian and a child of God I reach out in love, engaging in charity without 
discrimination. Suffice to say that charity to some of these Muslims who have carried 
arms against us was not easy but for the love of God I did. “My theology has to be large 
enough to accept the theology of those whom I serve, whether they be Christian, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Muslim, Sikh, Catholic, Humanist, or Atheist. If I cannot support a 
patient (or family member or staff person) in his or her theology, then I cannot serve as a 
multi faith professional.” I lived with them as neighbors, made friends with them, and 
patronize their businesses. I do my ministry from a heart of love and peace because a 
heart of love and peace conquers all hate. Some of the people perpetrating hate and 
persecution have not seen love. “Do not be overcome by evil but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom. 12:21). 

My husband and I attended a women’s conference where my husband preached in 


a region of our state that was engulfed with violence and the number of widows, we 


4 Arbinger Institute, The Anatomy of Peace: Resolving the Heart of Conflict (San Francisco, CA: 
Berrett-Koehler Publishers, Inc., 2008), location 1487, Kindle. 


'S Stephen B. Roberts, Professional Spiritual and Pastoral Care: A Practical Clergy and 
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encountered was overwhelming. Most of these widows were in their late twenties and 


some in their fifties, mostly stay at home mothers. This conference increased my passion 
and desire to help them spiritually and materially. We were able to give them clothing 
and some food items on the last day of the conference. My desire was to create a fully 
furnished sustainable program center for them so they can better provide for their 
children and for themselves after being trained. We have started this endeavor, which 
gladdens my heart every single time I think about it. 

While I believe that these widows and all the children and youth, we reached out 
to need material help, but no material provision can replace the spiritual nurturing which 
needs to be fulfilled through discipleship. I think discipleship is the missing link in the 
church today. “Today’s shepherds must return to the commands and methods of Jesus, 
the Chief Shepherd. The leadership needs to bring discipleship back to the forefront of 
the church and teach God’s people all the things Jesus taught so they can live the kind of 
lives Jesus commanded.” In it on this backdrop that we ensure there is discipleship 
classes and teaching seasons every week for new disciples and the strengthening of older 
disciples. 

With a bachelor’s degree in business administration and management, I thought I 
was going to be a businesswoman. So, | started selling kitchen appliances and utensils, 
which really helped my family financially. I was hoping to expand the business but that 
quickly changed as I soon realized that some of the people that bought the product were 
not paying based on the agreement, so I stopped that business to avoid encountering 
problem with a friend who was supplying me with the kitchen appliances. “You don’t 


'6 Joe Wyrostek, Discipleship Based Churches: How to Create and Maintain a Church of 
Disciples (Chicago, IL: MPI Publishing, 2012), locations 175-177, Kindle. 
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wait for everything to be broken to recognize that everything is broken. Rather, you 


continually step into a posture where you realize that, if left up to you, you’ Il break 


everything anyway.”!7 I 


started another small-scale business, which was being done right 
in the house. This time it was a poultry farm. I was rearing these chickens and selling to 
individuals and restaurant owners. I realized my need for additional personal and 
professional development, which brought me to the United States in 2014 as a student. 
While my initial intention was just to focus on my business and continue to respond to 
my passion, but I quickly realized the need for being holistic in my pursuit. Mulholland 
captured more clearly, he said, 
When spirituality is viewed as a journey, however, the way to spiritual wholeness 
is seen to lie in an increasingly faithful response to the One whose purpose shapes 
our path, whose grace redeems our detours, whose power liberates us from 
crippling bondages of the prior journey and whose transforming presence meets 
us at each turn in the road. In other words, holistic spirituality is a pilgrimage of 
deepening responsiveness to God's control of our life and being. '® 
While I have seen some progress in my professional development, there remain several 
areas to be developed, hence the need for this doctoral program. I believe my capacity 
must be built if I must build the capacity of the leaders and the least of these that I feel 
called unto. As a Christian leader, I see myself as an agent of change, also bearing in 
mind that the world is changing rapidly. Change means doing something new or 
differently. I must align with the realities of these changes. “A change agent is one who 
causes the change to begin in a person or organization.”!? Banner captures this 


7 Mike Breen, Leading Kingdom Movements (Myrtle Beach, SC: Sheriar Press, 2013), locations 
545-546, Kindle. 


8M. Robert Mulholland Jr., Invitation to a Journey: A Road Map for Spiritual Formation 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1993), locations 35-37, Kindle. 
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beautifully when he said, “An agent is a person who represents someone else. So, a 
leader who serves as a change agent is representing either the change itself or the one 
who wants the change.””° In the book Anatomy of Peace: Resolving the Heart of 
Conflict, Yusuf with illustration from the Pyramid of Change, which shows the strategy 
for helping others to change. Yusuf concluded that we become an agent of change “only 
to the degree that I begin to live to help things go right rather than simply to correct 
things that are going wrong.””! 

Directions and the means of achieving that direction is the focal point of 
leadership. Leaders should recognize the need to be opened to change as long as the 
changes help advance the overall vision and purpose of the organization.” In the word 
of Clawson, “leadership is about managing energy, first in you and then those around 
you.”” The managing of energy within and without me is necessary for maximal impact 
as a leader. I believe that when my energy within me is managed appropriately it can 
serve as the energy that will bring about the desired results. Therefore, as a leader I must 
be opened to change but much more, change begets change. The leader must be open to 
experience change in his or her life before it can be released with the necessary power to 
produce change. 

The world today presents an incredible opportunity for Christian leaders to serve 


by meeting these diverse human needs and perhaps through serving these peoples, doors 
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can be opened to the gospel as they see the love of Jesus in the service we render. Being 
enrolled in the “Building Bridges for Church and Community Wholeness Cohort,” I 
believe can further strengthen me for greater impact in life and ministry. The leader 
possesses the characteristics that will certainly influence his generation, which will lead 
to effectiveness, productivity, and favorable outcomes in every act of service. “There is 
a global shift in how people relate, communicate, interact, do business, and engage with 
society at large. Recognizing this fact should encourage us to position ourselves 
strategically to remain viable in the face of an avalanche of change.”4 Leaders cannot 
lead using a single style. They must be willing to change their style to meet the 
requirements of the situation. Situational leadership recognizes that employees act 
differently when doing different tasks, and that they may act differently during different 
stages of the same task. Effective leaders are those who can change their own style 
based on the task requirements and the subordinates’ needs, even in the middle of a 
project.?> 

Vision is the most important element in any change. Visions have these 
characteristics; first, they describe us, and as we will be in the future. Second, they 
communicate a set of opportunities; thirdly, visions are realistic. Fourth, they are clear 
enough to motivate action, fifth they are flexible enough to allow initiative and sixth 
effective visions are easy to communicate.”° Vision is the light required on the path of 


change. Leading change and experiencing transformations in organizations can be 


4 Dockery, Christian Leadership Essentials, 311. 
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delayed or hindered due to any or all the following as pointed out by Kotter. Permitting 


too much complacency, a feeling of satisfaction and inadequate feedback, failing to 
create a satisfactorily powerful guiding coalition, underrating the power of vision, align 
and inspire the proper actions, under communicating the vision, permitting obstacles to 
block the new vision, not able to create short-term wins, proclaiming victory too soon, 
overlooking to anchor change firmly in the corporate culture.”’ 

A leader, an agent of change, must build a change team to be effective. An 
effective leader will recognize that change affects others, and it does invite others. 
Change should affect people’s behavior, belief system, thoughts, attitude, and every 


aspect of life depending on the vision at every point. 


Develop the Synergy 

I have seen God consistently leading me to minister to other lives, to live beyond 
myself. All this culminates in me marrying a pastor who has a passion for the unreached 
and discipleship. God used my marriage to continue molding the vision and passion to 
serve the underprivileged. We have together reached widows, orphans, and vulnerable 
children, building the capacity of pastors and Christian teachers to impact the children 
and youth in their schools. This calling is becoming clearer day-by-day. My husband and 
I have a platform to minister to pastors, Christian teachers, widows, youth, and children 
at risk, orphans, and vulnerable children. I feel led to widows, orphans, and vulnerable 
children. I feel led to these groups of people because whenever I see them, my heart is 


full of compassion. Sometimes, I wish I could meet all their needs but that is not possible. 


27 Kotter, Leading Change, location 319, Kindle. 
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I know God has deposited something in them, but they may not be able to see this until 
someone helps them. Many such vulnerable children cannot feed or clothe themselves; 
and some do not have shelter. They roam about the streets in search of work to get paid 
so they can eat. These groups of people are faced with different challenges day after day. 
Among these are young girls who while seeking help get raped. Each time I see these 
group of people my heart goes out to them. I have always wished and prayed that God 
will use me to bring a change to their situations. My heart is drawn to the widows based 
on the challenges they face. I know that many of them if helped, will in turn help their 
children and the church will be the better for it. I believe that when I am further 
empowered through this training, I believe our leadership capacity programs, and our 
empowerment efforts will be enriched. 

In my doctoral project, I intend to explore “Literacy Awareness as a Means for 
Economic Empowerment for Widows in Northern Nigeria.” With my ministerial aptitude 
in serving in Christian ministries and personal interest in the widows, orphans, and other 
less privileged children, I believe this personal and ministerial passion can serve the 
needs of my context through my Doctor of Ministry project. The nature and content of 
my proposed project is such that it will explore literacy awareness in the lives of 
Christian widows in Northern Nigeria. The understanding of the lives of widows as it 
relates to the challenges, they face will be the substance of my planned project. This will 
enable me to know with a view to bridging the gap between the private lives and the 
public lives of these widows, how the widows can access resources and build their 


capacity towards self-sustenance. This doctoral project will seek to create literacy 


awareness as a means of economic empowerment of Christian widows in Northern 


Nigeria which can bring about a social change in the lives of widows. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Investigating the biblical foundation on this study whose focus is on empowering 
widows through literacy awareness is critical, as the significance of the scripture cannot 
be overemphasized. Widows are unique and important to God. While the scripture is 
replete with lessons on widows, my attention will focus on the text chosen for 
consideration in this biblical foundation, which is 2 Kings 4: 1-7. 

The books of first and second Kings “were originally a single literary work that 
provided a continuous account of Israel’s history from the death of David and the 
accession of Solomon (ca.970 BCE) to the release of the exiled King Jehoiachin from 
prison in Babylon (561/160).”! Second Kings is a continuation of the accounts that 
started in First Kings. Second Kings can be viewed under the following outline. Chapters 
1:1-8:29 is the ministry of Elisha. Chapter 9:1-10:36 is the Jehu revolution. Athalia and 
Joash followed in chapter 11:1-12:21; the disintegration of the Northern Kingdom is 
chapter 13:1-17:41 and the books concludes with the disintegration of the Southern 
Kingdom in Chapters 18:1-25:30. Prior to chapter four, we see Elisha engaging the 


national and political life of Israel after the Prophet Elijah was taken to heaven in a 


' Harold W. Attridge, ed., Harper Collins Study Bible, rev. ed. (San Francisco, CA: HarperOne 
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whirlwind. We find some resemblances between the miracles that Elijah did and those of 
Elisha. I want to make a special note of the ones that directly touched the lives of women. 
In the miracle stories of Elijah and Elisha, the wonder workers are males, and 
most of the recipients are women. Each of these women is very poor and in 
desperate situations. She has nothing to eat (1 Kings 17:8-16), she has no son, her 
only son is dead, or she is a poor widow in debt (2 Kings 4:1-7).” 
I reject Daniel Patte claim that “most of the recipients are women” as captured above but 
that does not in any way undermine the impact of the miracles. Studies of the miracles 
suggest that Elijah had seven miracles to his name thus: the ravens fed him in the brook 
Cherith 1 Kings 17:6. He multiplied a widow’s meal in 1 Kings 17:14. He raised a 
widow’s son back to life in 1 Kings 17:22. His sacrifice was consumed by fire in 1 Kings 
18:38. Soldiers consumed by fire from heaven in 2 Kings 1:10, 12. He parted the river 
Jordan and together with Elisha they crossed over on dry ground in 2 Kings 2:8. His 
ascension to heaven as the seventh one in 2 Kings 2:11. While on the other hand, Elisha 
had fifteen miracles directly attributed to him, with the fifteenth one happening when a 
dead Moabite man was thrown into his tomb and the dead man came back to life. 
Elisha’s Miracles are listed below: 
1. 2 Kings 2:14 — He parted the river Jordan as he struck the water with the 
Elijah’s mantle. 
2. 2 Kings 2:21 — He healed the spring waters using salt. 


3. 2 Kings 2:24 — Bears came out and tore forty-two of the children that were 


mocking him. 


? Daniel Patte, ed., Global Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 114. 
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4. 2 Kings 4:3 - He multiplied the widow’s oil so she could pay her debt and live 


on. 
5. 2 Kings 4:17 — Shunammite woman conceived. 
6. 2 Kings 4:35 — He raised the Shunamite’s son back to life. 
7. 2 Kings 4:41 - The healing of the pot of stew. 
8. 2 Kings 4:44 — He multiplied the loaves of barley and fresh ears of grain. 
9. 2 Kings 5:14 - The healing of Naaman. 
10. 2 Kings 6:6 - He made the axe head. 
11. 2 Kings 6:17 — He asked God to open his servant’s eye to see the mountain 
full of horses and chariots of fire. 
12. 2 Kings 6:18 — He struck the Syrian army with blindness. 
13. 2 Kings 6:20 — The opening of the Syrian army eyes. 
14. 2 Kings 7:1 - He foretold the abundance of food, which came to pass. 
15. 2 Kings 13:21 — His bones resurrected a dead man 
The miracles that directly connect to women/widows are as follow: 
1. 1 Kings 17:14 — He multiplied a widow’s meal. 
2. | Kings 17:22 - He raised a widow’s son back to life. 
3. 2 Kings 4:3 - He multiplied the widow’s oil so she could pay her debt and live 
on. 
4, 2 Kings 4:17 — Shunammite woman conceived. 
5. 2 Kings 4:35 — He raised the Shunamite’s son back to life. 
There are five combined miracles associated with Elijah and Elisha that directly impacts 


women and three specifically impacted widows. While no groups of individuals are to be 
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ignored in God’s gracious acts, it seems clear that the disadvantaged widows must be 
attended to. It is little wonder then that with fifteen gracious acts of God through Elijah 
and Elisha, five impacted widows directly. 

Second Kings chapter four, which is the pericope under consideration, falls under 
the ministry of Elisha. Second Kings chapter four can be referred to as a chapter with five 
miracles of Elisha. “Elisha’s credentials and authority as an agent of the Lord continues 
in chapter four. In all the miraculous narratives, the Elisha serves as God’s instrument of 
life.”* The miraculous jar of oil (vv. 1-7), the miraculous birth of the son of the 
Shunammite woman (vv. 8-17), the resurrection of the son of the Shunammite woman 
(vv. 18-37), strew made edible (vv. 38-41) and the barely bread multiplied (vv. 42-44). 
The story of the widow and the miraculous jar of oil detailed Elisha’s deliverance of this 
widow from her trouble. It shows Elisha intervening in the national and political situation 
of Israel, then switching from a public intervention to a private case in chapter four of a 


widow and her two orphan sons. 


Scriptural Basis for Ministry to Widows 

Widows are not a ministry priority in many congregations even though the Bible 
is replete with the need for widows to be cared for. To effectively minister to widows as 
encouraged by the scriptures, there is need for an established leadership that will 
strengthen that effort. Particularly in Africa, widows need a support system that is deeply 
rooted in the word of God. The biblical mandate for caring and ministering to widows is 
captured in several passages in the Bible. God shows how concerned God is over the 


4 Gina Hens-Piazza, Abingdon Old Testament Commentary: 1-2 Kings (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2006), 248. 
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widows by stating, “You shall not abuse any widow or orphan. If you do abuse them, 
when they cry out to me, I will surely heed their cry; my wrath will burn, and I will kill 
you with the sword, and your wives shall become widows and your children orphans” 
(Ex. 22:22-24). God’s wrath will be upon anyone who abuse or mistreat widows and 
orphans. 

Another biblical example is found in Deuteronomy 10:17-18 which states, “For 
the LORD your God is God of gods and Lord of lords, the great God, mighty and 
awesome, who is not partial and takes no bribe, who executes justice for the orphan and 
the widow, and who loves the strangers, providing them food and clothing.” God shows 
Godself as the defender of the widows and orphans. Therefore, it behooves the Church to 
emulate our Father in defending the cause of the widows and the orphans. 

Further, Deuteronomy 27:19 states, “Cursed be anyone who deprives the alien, 
the orphan, and the widow of justice.” All the people shall say, “Amen!” Among the 
twelve curses outline in Deuteronomy 27:15-26 which was to be read aloud to all 
Israelites. Anyone who deprived aliens, orphans and widows’ justice was cursed, so stiff 
is the judgment of God over the widows. It is wisdom not to deprive aliens, orphans, and 
widows’ justice. 

“Father of orphans and protector of widows is God in his holy habitation” (Ps. 
68:5). God describes Godself as the Father of the orphans and protector of the widows. 
When this is fully understood, everyone will think twice before messing with any of 
God’s children even though they are orphans or widows. They have a Father! “The LORD 
watches over the strangers; he upholds the orphan and the widow, but the way of the 


wicked he brings to ruin” (Ps.146:9). God watches over widows. There are many actions 
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against widows in my context that can be best described as wicked. God brings the way 


of the wicked to ruin. 

“The LORD tears down the house of the proud but maintains the widow’s 
boundaries” (Prov. 15:25). So is the manner of God’s care for the widows, God maintains 
the widows’ boundaries. God establishes and protect her. How much protection does the 
church give to the widows? The prophet Isaiah declares, “Learn to do good; seek justice, 
rescue the oppressed, defend the orphan, plead for the widow” (Is. 1:17). The Church 
should be the voice of the widows in pleading for the widow and fight for their right in 
the society. “Leave your orphans, I will keep them alive; and let your widows trust in 
me” (Jer. 49:11). God will keep orphans alive, and the widows also have a place in 
trusting God. 

One of the friends of Job refer to Job sending widows away with nothing. Though 
Job is not found wanting in this, but there is a teachable moment in this example. “You 
have sent widows away empty-handed, and the arms of the orphans you have crushed” 
(Job 22:9). We should ensure we do not send widows away empty-handed. 

Mark 12:41-44 points to the story of a widow who gave an offering that Jesus had 
to make a comment about. That goes to tell me that the widow has a place in contributing 
for the gospel. Another powerful story of a faithful widow is the Anna, who was a 
witness to when Jesus was presented in the temple. Luke captures it well. 

There was also a prophet, Anna the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher. She 

was of a great age, having lived with her husband seven years after her marriage, 

then as a widow to the age of eighty-four. She never left the temple but worshiped 
there with fasting and prayer night and day. At that moment she came and began 


to praise God and to speak about the child to all who were looking for the 
redemption of Jerusalem (Lk. 2:26-38). 
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This is a faithful disciple, prophet, and follower of Jesus, though a widow but a 


worshipper of God with fasting and prayer night and day. She had an enabling 
environment to do what she did in the temple for all those years. The Church today can 
also emulate in creating a favorable environment for widows to serve and worship their 
God. Jesus exemplified how we are to care for widows by stating: 

Soon afterwards he went to a town called Nain, and his disciples and a large 

crowd went with him. As he approached the gate of the town, a man who had died 

was being carried out. He was his mother’s only son, and she was a widow; and 
with her was a large crowd from the town. When the Lord saw her, he had 
compassion for her and said to her, “Do not weep.” Then he came forward and 
touched the bier, and the bearers stood still. And he said, “Young man, I say to 
you, rise!” The dead man sat up and began to speak, and Jesus gave him to his 
mother. Fear seized all of them; and they glorified God, saying, “A great prophet 
has risen among us!” and “God has looked favorably on his people!” This word 

about him spread throughout Judea and all the surrounding country (Lk. 7:11-17). 
During the large crowd Jesus saw the widow. He had compassion for her, told her not to 
weep, and raised her son from the dead. Christians can learn from the model of not 
ignoring the concerns of widows. See the widows, show compassion, and address the 
areas of their tears. 

Jesus told a parable about a persistent widow in Luke 18:1-8, this reminds the 
poor, the needed and particularly the widows that they have access to God as they cry out 
to Him. “And will not God grant justice to his chosen ones who cry to him day and night? 
Will he delay long in helping them? I tell you, he will quickly grant justice to them. And 
yet, when the Son of Man comes, will he find faith on earth?” (Lk. 18:7-8). God is 
committed to the widows and the needy. The Church should also be committed to helping 
the widows as illustrated in this parable. Persistence in prayer pays off for all children of 


God. 


We have another model of caring for widows in Acts 6:1-3 of the Apostles: 
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Now during those days, when the disciples were increasing in number, the 
Hellenists complained against the Hebrews because their widows were being 
neglected in the daily distribution of food. And the twelve called together the 
whole community of the disciples and said, “It is not right that we should neglect 
the word of God in order to wait on tables. Therefore, friends, select from among 
yourselves seven men of good standing, full of the Spirit and of wisdom, whom 
we may appoint to this task (Acts 6:1-3). 


When widows were neglected, the whole community of disciples were called together to 
address the matter. That is how serious the ministry to widows should be. This need to 
pay attention has also been highlighted by James by stating, “Religion that is pure and 
undefiled before God, the Father, is this: to care for orphans and widows in their distress, 
and to keep oneself unstained by the world” (Jam. 1:27). 

First Timothy 5:3-16 gives a helpful insight into the life of the widows in the New 
Testament. The text states as follow: 


Honor widows who are really widows. If a widow has children or grandchildren, 
they should first learn their religious duty to their own family and make some 
repayment to their parents; for this is pleasing in God’s sight. The real widow, left 
alone, has set her hope on God and continues in supplications and prayers night 
and day; but the widow who lives for pleasure is dead even while she lives. Give 
these commands as well, so that they may be above reproach. And whoever does 
not provide for relatives, and especially for family members, has denied the faith 
and is worse than an unbeliever. Let a widow be put on the list if she is not less 
than sixty years old and has been married only once; she must be well attested for 
her good works, as one who has brought up children, shown hospitality, washed 
the saints’ feet, helped the afflicted, and devoted herself to doing good in every 
way. But refuse to put younger widows on the list; for when their sensual desires 
alienate them from Christ, they want to marry, and so they incur condemnation for 
having violated their first pledge. Besides that, they learn to be idle, gadding about 
from house to house; and they are not merely idle, but also gossips and 
busybodies, saying what they should not say. So, I would have younger widows 
marry, bear children, and manage their households, so as to give the adversary no 
occasion to revile us. For some have already turned away to follow Satan. If any 
believing woman has relatives who are really widows, let her assist them; let the 
church not be burdened, so that it can assist those who are real widows (1 Tim. 
5:3-16). 
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The text we have in 1 Timothy 5:3-16 show the emphasis of how widows should be cared 


for. Therefore, it is not only in the Old Testament, but the care is also emphasized in the 
New Testament. Paul in this text addresses the values of ancient society for the sake of 
the church witness, inferring that all societies should share those values.° There has been 
upward quest for the course for women. Among Christians, “the pastoral Epistles are 
among the most challenging documents to this new quest.””° The society’s response to 
women and particularly widows in my context of Northern Nigeria leaves more to be 
desired. The Christian message of freedom from the law of sin and death and the 
Christian message of freedom also encompasses a social component and addition to the 
theological dimension.’ 

The third verse instructed the community at Ephesus to “Honor widows who are 
really widows.” Real widows are widows that were over sixty which should be registered 
and taken care of on the basis that these widows live standard Christian lives.* The Vines 
Complete Expository Dictionary of Old and New Testament Words defines the Greek 
word Timao meaning honor, and which entails primarily of a value or price received or 


paid. Additionally, it refers to respect and material assistance to be given to the widows.’ 


> Craig S. Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary: New Testament, 2nd ed. (Downers 
Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2014), 610. 
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Aida Besancon Spencer gives an insightful commentary on the word ‘honor,’ which has 
been commanded, thus: 
Honor may refer to words of respect, but it may also refer to actions and these 
actions may also include physical provisions. Since some of widows were using 
the honor given them to live luxuriously, while their families were providing for 
them (1 Tim. 5:4,6), honor in this passage includes providing for physical needs. 
The real widows were not simply being taken care of, they were also doing a job: 
praying (5:5), similar to the elders who were laboring in ‘teaching the word’ 
(5:17)2° 
Honor has the idea of first valuing someone and giving him/her regard or respect owed to 
him/her by reason of his/her position.'' Cole, contributing to the meaning of the word 
honor, says, “First, it has the idea of a “price” paid or received. From there it came to 
refer to honor or esteem attached to something or someone due to their value. Thus, the 
word can refer both to material support and/or esteem.”!” Keener supports this position 
by saying that Paul means not simply honoring “those bereaved of husbands but those 
both committed to the church ministry of prayer and experiencing the stereotypical Old 
Testament plight of widows: destitute (5:4).”"° 
The God’s word translation of the Bible renders verse three thus: “Honor widows 
who have no families” (1 Tim. 5:3). There is a sense of being left alone. It appears from 


verse two that the first place of care for the widows is the family. No wonder God’s word 


uses “widows who have no families.” “If a widow has children or grandchildren, they 


° Aida Besancon Spencer, / Timothy, New Covenant Commentary Series (Cambridge, UK: 
Lutterworth Press, 2014), 122. 
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should first learn their religious duty to their own family and make some repayment to 
their parents; for this is pleasing in God’s sight” (v.4). The care for widows by the 
children and grandchildren is a religious duty so much so that it is pleasing to God. 
Adult children and other relatives were anticipated to care for impoverished 
widows, who had no opportunity to receive wages and little possible income by other 
means. In ancient society, it was thought that one owed this care to one’s parents for their 
support during youth.'* With verse four emphasizing the role of children and 
grandchildren or relatives as indicated, Quinn and Wacker contend that children and 
grandchildren should be the first to learn the importance of reverence in their homes.’ 
The devotion and reverence of children and grandchildren is pleasing in God’s sight. If 
children and grandchildren take up the responsibility as admonished from this scripture, 
some widows will be better off. Luke T. Johnson acknowledges the fact the 
commandment to honor one’s parents is so important that it is the first commandment 
with a promise.!° “Honor your father and mother, which is the first commandment with a 
promise: that it may be well with you, and you may live long on the earth” (Eph. 6:2-3 


NKJV). The church needs to create more of this awareness within the body of Christ. 


4 Keener, The IVP Bible Background Commentary, 610. 
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Exegetical Analysis 


The exegetical analysis is focused on the 2 Kings 4:1-7. This will give additional 
insight into the passage, which I believe, will help in our response to widows crying daily 
for empowerment. 


Now the wife of a member of the company of prophets cried to Elisha, “Your 
servant my husband is dead; and you know that your servant feared the LORD, but 
a creditor has come to take my two children as slaves.” Elisha said to her, “What 
shall I do for you? Tell me, what do you have in the house?” She answered, “Your 
servant has nothing in the house, except a jar of oil.” He said, “Go outside, 
borrow vessels from all your neighbors, empty vessels and not just a few. Then go 
in, and shut the door behind you and your children, and start pouring into all these 
vessels; when each is full, set it aside.” So she left him and shut the door behind 
her and her children; they kept bringing vessels to her, and she kept pouring. 
When the vessels were full, she said to her son, “Bring me another vessel.” But he 
said to her, “There are no more.” Then the oil stopped flowing. She came and told 
the man of God, and he said, “Go sell the oil and pay your debts, and you and 
your children can live on the rest” (2 Kgs. 4:1-7 NRSV). 


This text is so moving and so practical and we can relate with this story in our own 
society. In the words of the Very Rev. H.D.M. Spence: 


This simple and touching story is one of those many narratives which make the 
Bible a book for everyone, and a book for everyday life. The individual is never 
lost in the nation or the race. It is so in actual fact. Our own personal needs and 
struggles and anxieties are of more importance and interest to us than the 
struggles of a nation or the general well-being of the human race. It is the same in 
the Bible. The Bible is partly a history of nations, and particularly of the Jewish 
nation. But it is much more a history of individuals. It is this that makes it such a 
book of universal comfort and instruction. We can all find something in it that 
suits ourselves. As we read of the men and women whose lives are recorded in it, 
we learn more from their faith and their failings, from their temptations and their 
victories, than we could from any abstract discourses about the benefit of virtue 
and the evil of vice. We learn that they were men and women of like passions 
with ourselves. We learn that the temptations they conquered we can conquer by 
the help of the same Spirit; that the trials they endured we can endure; and that the 
faith and holiness to which they attained are within our reach also. And then how 
homely and how practical the Bible is!!7 


‘7H. D. M. Spence, The Pulpit Commentary: 1 and 2 Kings (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1950), 72. 
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In this story we see a suffering widow encountering a kind prophet. There is still 
suffering in the world as it was in the days of the prophet Elisha. There is more to be 
desired when it comes to the attitude of the prophets regarding the suffering of the least 
of these. 

These events followed Elisha’s assistance of the Israelites in the Moabite war, in 
chapter three. Walter Brueggemann captured it well that Elisha was seen as a “powerful 
prophet endowed with spirit of Elijah. In chapter three, we witness the prophet engaging 
in public activity, authorizing the coalition of three Kings to war. The present chapter, the 
prophet continues his awesome work, only this time engaged in pastoral activity toward 
needy people, without reference to the king.”!* The affairs of the Moabites further 
established Elisha’s identity as a prophet in the line of the prophet Elijah.'® 

Elisha was used nationally in chapter three, but he is also being used locally in 
chapter four as an agent of God’s mercy to empower a family, to bless a widow and her 
children. Lissa M. Wray Beal stated, “Four separate narratives turn Elisha’s involvement 
from events of the state (Ch. 3) to the lives of individual Israelites.””° The afflicted have a 
special place before God and this widow knew that quiet well. “The role of the prophet, 


so often depicted as advising or confronting kings with sin, is here revealed as equally 


'8 Walter Brueggemann, Smyth and Helwys Bible Commentary: I and 2 Kings (Macon, GA: 
Smyth and Helwys Publishing, 2000), 319. 
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and intimately intertwined with the lives of the people.””! The prophet Elisha always 
seemed to draw the people in need to himself and to his ministry. 


Gary M. Burge and Andrew E. Hill stated the account in 2 Kings 4:1-7 thus: 
“Here, one guesses the oil is limited to facilitate trust in the prophetic word 
without fostering complacency, even as it is delivers her from the immediate 
threat of her creditors —and thus the woman is not childless. Elisha’s care for the 
widow sets the tone for the rest of the chapter, as another female character 
features in the next episode (4:8-37). The two women are in different straits: the 
widow was in debt and stood to lose her offspring, while the next woman is 
married and affluent, yet has no children to lose.” 


I agree with the fact that the widow’s oil was limited, and I believe that enabled her to 
trust and faith in the prophetic utterance of the prophet. The connections between Elisha 
encounter with the first woman and the second woman is evident, Beal stated it this way: 
Strong connections of theme and wording hold the narratives of the two women 
together. Thus, a poor woman and her sons want for food while a rich woman 
feeds Elisha and receives a son, both women are asked in virtually identical terms, 
“What may I do for you?’ (vv. 2,13). In both narratives, events occur in hostile 
‘outside’ (wv. 4-5, 21, 33).73 
There is other links between the narratives of the miraculous jar of oil and the incident 
that follows it, the miraculous encounter of the Shunammite woman and later being 
raised from the dead (2 Ki. 4:8-37). Elisha helps a woman in both instances “your 
maidservant” (vv. 2 and 16). In the first story he saves the widow’s sons from being taken 


by the creditor as slaves; in the second he works a miracle that delivers the Shunammite 


with a son and years later he brought the son back to life.™4 


*! Gina Hens-Piazza, Abingdon Old Testament Commentary: 1-2 Kings (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2006), 248. 
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The Widow in the Bible 

In the narrative under consideration, we see the prophet Elisha interacting with a 
vulnerable and helpless widow. “Defense of the widow was grasped as a moral duty, as 
part of the preservation of a just social order. Concern for the widow appears frequently 
in the legal literature as well as in the wisdom literature and didactic texts in the Ancient 
Near East.”*°? The command is that no widow or orphan should be afflicted. It says, “You 
shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. If you afflict them in any way, and they 
cry at all to Me, I will surely hear their cry; and My wrath will become hot, and I will kill 
you with the sword; your wives shall be widows, and your children fatherless” (Ex. 
22:22-24 NKJV). God clearly takes full responsibility for the protection of widows and 
the oppressed. God executes justice for the widow and the orphan. He loves the strangers, 
and He provides them with food and clothing (Deut. 10:18). The magnitude of God’s 
protection for the widows and the oppressed was and is such that God will curse anyone 
that hurts them. Widows, orphans and all the oppressed are under the full protective arms 
of God. Their provision was the portion of the Lord including tithes. God as the King and 
all individuals have a duty to care for the weak (Det. 14:28-29; 24, 19-21; 24:19-21; 
27:19). 

The narrative in 2 Kings 4:1-7 consists of three parts. The first part of the 
narrative consists of the critical appeal of the widow and the prophet’s instructions verses 
one through four. The second part is the miraculous oil, verses five through six, and the 
third part is the prophet’s instruction on how to benefit from the miracle, verse seven. 


5 Pnina Galpaz-Feller, “The Widow in the Bible and in Ancient Egypt,” The Schechter Institute of 
Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, Israel, 2008. 
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The Critical Appeal of the Widow and the Prophet’s Instructions Verses 1-4 

The first part gives an account of the widow appealing to Elisha for help and 
Elisha’s instructions to her in verses one through four. She was a wife of one of the sons 
of the prophets, a woman married to one of the companies of the prophets, was 
presumably one of Elisha’s disciples. That she is married to such a man surely earns her 


special consideration from the prophet.”° 


The ground of the petition of the widow was the 
faithfulness of her husband. The predicament faced by this widow was the intimidation as 
a result of defaulting on her obligation to a creditor, which poised to seize her two 
children as slaves. Second Kings 4:1 says, “Now the wife of a member of the company of 
prophets-cried to Elisha, your servant my husband is dead; and you know that your 
servant feared the LORD, but a creditor has come to take my two children as slaves.” 
Philip Graham Ryken suggested that the widow who came to Elisha in 2 Kings 4: 
1 had lived a hard live, partly because her husband had been in the prophetic ministry. He 
alluded that he was one of the seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed their knees to 
Baal as recorded in (1 Ki. 19:18). Ryken submitted that since her husband was a prophet, 
he had apparently undergone several effects of intimidation from Queen Jezebel. Perhaps 
he sometimes had to leave his family and go into hiding. Perhaps he was among those 
prophets Obadiah hid in the caves and provided them food and water (1 Ki. 18:4,13). 
While others have thought that the deceased husband is said to be Obadiah himself. Since 
Obadiah is said to have feared the Lord (1 Ki. 18:12), as is reported of the deceased 


husband (2 Ki. 4:1). Another thought that supported Ryken narrative is what Josephus the 


6 Brueggemann, Smyth and Helwys Bible Commentary, 319. 
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historian stated that the prophet was in debt because he had to borrow to feed the 
prophets.”” H. D. M. Spence added a thought about the stress of the prophet’s widow. 

This poor woman had not only lost her husband and was left with a bleeding 

heart-left lonely and desolate in a cold world but was left in great poverty. Her 

husband was not only a good man, one "who did fear the Lord," but a "prophet," a 

religious teacher, one engaged in disseminating Divine ideas amongst men. It 

seems that he not only died poor but died in debt.”® 
The underlying truth is that whosoever her husband was, it is clearly recorded here that 
his wife had become a widow. The stress of the widow highlighted in this text is a 
testament of the stress of widows to a large extent. 

This is the first account in Elisha’s cycle of miraculous intervention in the life of a 
family. While the widow’s obedience is key in the process, her neighbors according to 
the text were involved. They had a choice to do nothing or simply say to the widow, “the 
idea is a crazy idea” and do nothing. They took part in the process by lending their 
vessels to the widow. Some miracles may require the partnership of neighbors. “Here the 
creditor of a prophet’s widow claims her sons as slaves in payment for her debts, which 
was permissible under Hebrew law (Exod. 21:7; Neh. 5:5; Isa 50:1).””? Joshua Berman 
notes well, “the woman’s circumstance represents a conflation of cases described in two 
consecutive Covenant Code laws, one concerning a widow and the next concerning a 


debtor.’° This narrative lies in the collateral law of the covenant as can be seen in 


Exodus 22:22-26. It relates to both widow and orphan, and it also relates to debtor. “You 
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shall not abuse any widow or orphan. If you do abuse them, when they cry out to me, I 
will surely heed their cry” (Ex. 22:22-23). “If you lend money to my people, to the poor 
among you, you shall not deal with them as a creditor; you shall not exact interest from 
them” (Ex. 22:24). The woman is a widow, a debtor; and her children are orphans. I agree 
with Berman that she cries to the “Man of God” as referred to verse seven, because he 
was “the Lord’s representative, calling upon him to make good upon the promise of the 
two laws in the covenant code, that her cry will be heard.”3! The widow was poor and 
feared that her children will be taken into slavery. She knew God could use his servant 
Elisha to help in her misery. 

In the revised covenant code in Deuteronomy, it states, “When you make your 
neighbor a loan of any kind, you shall not go into the house to take the pledge. You shall 
wait outside, while the person to whom you are making the loan brings the pledge out to 
you” (24:10-11). “The domestic threshold in this law is a boundary not to be 
transgressed.”* This is a safeguard to the debtor, as the creditor is not allowed to go into 
the house of the debtor but to wait outside. 

Berman in applying this code to the situation in 2 kings 4:1 where “the creditor 


99 66. 


has come to take my two children for himself as servants,” “the situation is urgent, as the 


creditor is poised to enter her home to take her children as pledge.”** The situation 


whereby the underprivileged are being threating was a constant peril to the poorest of the 
peasants throughout Israel history as seen in Amos 2:6; 8:8; Micah 2:9).*4 
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Therefore, she did not hold back, she cried out to the prophets knowing all the 


intricacies of the law surrounding her situation. John Gray stated that 2 Kings 4:1 “throws 
an interesting sidelight on the social and economic life of the prophetic communities. 
Thought their eccentric and devoted life must have involved them in certain deprivations, 
they had economic obligations from which the community did not relieve them.”*> I 
agree with Gary that the cry of the widow brings to light the pains of many of the people 
in the community. This should be a wake-up call for all Christians to pay attention in 
every community that God will plant us, because we are not relieved from the 
deprivations of the world. 

The dialogue between the Elisha and the woman was very engaging, “she cried,” 
(v. 1) and “he said,” ‘“‘and she said,” (v. 2) “and he said,” (v. 3) ‘then she went and shut,” 
(v. 5) “and she said” (v. 6) “Then she came and told the man of God. And he said,” (v. 7). 
The simplicity of the narrative is seen in the way in which no details are given concerning 
the second command of Elisha in verse seven(b). It is implied that the woman carried out 
these instructions. The miracle was carried out in Elisha’s absence. It was by the power 
of God.*° Her obedience of God is constant. She obeys the prophetic word of Elisha as 
the word of God.*” Spence pointed out that the step taken by the widow in her distress to 
go to the prophet Elisha was a good thing, but it also afforded the prophet Elisha an 
opportunity to be part of the solution of this widow. He said: 


In her distress instinct tells her where to go, and she goes to Elisha, not only a 
man who knew her husband, but one of kindred experiences and sympathies. To 


35 John Gray, J and 2 Kings: A Commentary, 2nd rev. ed. (London, UK: SCM Press Ltd., 1790), 
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him she "cried." Her appeal was really an unintentional compliment to Elisha. The 
greatest compliment a man can offer is an opportunity for contributing to a truly 
deserving object. When a man's compeers rank him amongst those whose 
meanness has become patent, Charity ignores him. In her benign mission she 
marches by him in stately silence, as one whom society has placed in the branded 
category of sordid souls.*® 
I think that the cries of widows to the church are opportunities for the church to 
contribute and be part of the solution to the predicaments they are facing in life. I believe 
that the church and Christians are agents of God’s mercies to those in need in the world, 
most especially the widows. 

The prophet Elisha’s question to the widow in 2 Kings 4:2 “What shall I do for 
you?” Mordechai Cogan and Hayim Tadmore viewed Elisha’s question as rhetorical 
because it seems to convey the prophet Elisha’s acknowledgement of the right of the 
creditor to obtain the pledge. There is no legislation that saves someone from debt 
servitude when the person has defaulted.*? The prophet Elisha knew what the widow was 
being subjected to; that the one who could not pay his debts or had no means of paying 
such debts subjected his children to slavery. “Tell me, what do you have in the house?” 
Ryken says that the question of Elisha to the widow “is a good model for diaconal work. 
Mercy ministry always demands personal involvement with people in need. Elisha was 
willing to help, but careful to wait until he knew for certain what kind of help was 


requested and perhaps required. Before we can help others, we must know what they 


have and what they need.’’*° God can use what is available to produce what is needed. He 
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asked Moses, “what is that in your hand” (Ex. 4:2). In our text the widow did not have 
much. She answered, “Your servant has nothing in the house, except a jar of oil” (2 Kgs. 
4:2b). Elisha told her to go and “borrow vessels from all your neighbors, empty vessels 
and not just a few.” Her obedience to the instruction birthed and launched her into the 
miraculous oil business. 

The statement by the prophet confirms that his question to her was rhetorical but 
his response shows much more that prophets are “not only preachers of sin and 
repentance; they are able to experience the fullness of God’s healing mercy and kind 
compassion.”*! Spence summarizes this well that “Elisha acknowledges at once the call 
upon him to do something for the woman. This is, no doubt, in part because she is a 
widow. Widows were, in the Law, especially commended to the attention and care of the 
faithful.” 

Again, the poverty of the widow is highlighted by her confession of having 
nothing except a jar of oil. A jar of oil was enough for God to use, for He is “A father of 
the fatherless, a defender of widows, God in His holy habitation. God sets the solitary in 
families; He brings out those who are bound into prosperity; But the rebellious dwell in a 
dry land” (Ps. 68:5-6 NKJV). Beal observed that the widow’s petitions to the man of 
God, evidently reliant upon God’s promise to relieve the widow and orphan (Ex. 22:22- 
24; Deut. 10:18; 26:12-13; Ps. 68:5-6). Beal also indicated that the woman never makes a 
direct request of Elisha, but she offered her past loss and anticipated future loss of 


children. She relied upon the character of her husband as one who fears God and as 
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Elisha’s servant. This may seem as if she was relying upon Elisha’s moral obligation to 
his servant’s wife and children.** In regard to obligation, Gina Hens-Piazza stated thus: 
The woman does not bank solely upon the possibility Elisha will have compassion 
upon her situation or that his deeds will mirror that of his predecessor. She 
proceeds to marshal evidence that there are good reasons for the people to act. 
She refers to her deceased husband twice as Elisha’s servant, perhaps conjuring 
up some obligation on his part. More importantly, she explicitly provides the 
incentive that should prompt the prophet to respond whether he plans to or not. 
Her husband feared the LORD (v. 1). Emphasizing her spouse’s faith in God, she 
also indicated her understanding of what is needed here. It will require the prophet 
to call upon the Lord for assistance.“# 
The demand of the widow requires that the prophet does something that will not undercut 
the law, hence the need to depend upon the power from above. On the use of ‘your 
servant’ by the woman, Donald J. Wiseman said, ““Your servant’ was a common polite 
form of address to any superior (GNB ‘sir’).”*> I do not agree that the woman’s use of 
‘your servant’ was merely a polite and respected way she was addressing Elisha. I agree 
rather she was stating the was obvious during her predicament. 
Verses three and four prescribe the action, which the prophet employs by the 
Spirit of God by which God was stepping into the situation. He said, “Go outside, borrow 
vessels from all your neighbors, empty vessels and not just a few. Then go in, and shut 
the door behind you and your children, and start pouring into all these vessels; when each 
is full, set it aside.” Berman stated that the law in Deuteronomy 24:11 “is extracted from 


its original focus and emerges within a new configuration of meaning. He instructs her to 


establish a clear boundary setting off the abode as in verse three, where she is to shut the 
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door behind her after she has gone to bring the vessels from outside.”*° This kind of 


instruction does not make sense. It sounds impossible and crazy to say the least. Indeed, 
with God all things are possible. What is scientifically impossible is made possible when 


instructed by God. 


The Miraculous Oil Verse 5-6 

The second part of the text which is verses five and six capture the widow’s 
response to prophet Elisha’s instructions and the result of such obedience. “So she left 
him and shut the door behind her and her children; they kept bringing vessels to her, and 
she kept pouring. When the vessels were full, she said to her son, “Bring me another 
vessel.” But he said to her, “There are no more.” Then the oil stopped flowing” (2 Ki. 
4:5-6). The widow and her sons obeyed Elisha’s instructions, she borrowed empty 
vessels, went in, and shut the door behind her and her sons; and started pouring the oil 
into the borrowed vessels. The widow experienced the miracle of abundant oil. Elisha 
satisfied the desperate need of a widow and her two sons, thus delivering the sons from 


slavery. 


The Prophet’s Instruction on How to Benefit from the Miracle, Verse Seven 
Verse seven is the third part under consideration, she told Elisha the testimony of 
the miraculous oil and he told her how to benefit from the miracle. The death of her 


husband was the reason for her misery. The husband could not pay off his debts before he 


46 Berman, “The Legal Blend in Biblical Narrative,” 123. 
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died and that had worsened the economic situation of the family. Yael Shemesh summed 
up verse seven as follows: 
At the start of the story she “cried out” to him (v. 1); at its conclusion there is no 
longer a need for crying, but only to deliver her report (“she ... told’), which was 
certainly very excited and grateful. We should note that she does not dare do 
anything with the oil until she receives explicit instructions on the matter from 
Elisha. The reverence with which she treats the oil, acquired miraculously, is 
evidence of her reverence for the person who caused the miracle. Elisha tells her 
what readers could have supplied on their own—that she should sell the oil and 
pay her debts.*’ 

By the reason of this miracle the widow moves into a life free of debt and she now has 


something left for the livelihood of her family. “You and your sons can live on what is 


left” the prophet instructed. 


Elisha’s and Elijah’s Ministry to Widows 

The ministries of these prophets to these widows affirm God’s care for widows. If 
God cares, we should equally care. The prophet Elisha’s miraculous intervention in the 
life of the widow in 2 Kings 4:1-7 (the miraculous supply of oil) can be compared to the 
miraculous intervention through the prophet Elijah in 1 Kings 17:8-16 that is (the supply 
of flour and oil). One thing to note is that both miracles are associated with food. The 
second thing is that both widows had very little in their possession. The widow in 2 
Kings chapter four told Elisha that she had only “a jar of oil” (v. 2) while the widow in 1 
Kings 17:8-16 told Elijah she had “only a handful of flour in a bin, and a little oil in a jar” 


(v. 12). In both instances there is a transformation of their ‘small’ into abundance.*® 


47 Shemesh, “Elisha and the Miraculous Jug of Oil,” 14. 
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In each of the narratives, it is clearly stated that the widow obeys the instructions. 
The widow in 2 Kings 4:1-7 “went from him and shut the door behind her and her sons, 
who brought the vessels to her; and she poured it out” (v. 5). Of the widow of Zarephath 
the scriptures say, “So she went away and did according to the word of Elijah” (1 Ki. 
17:15). “One thing that should be noted all these miracles is the faith and obedience of 
those who benefited. None of them doubted the ability of the prophet — they did as the 
prophet told them and they saw the power of the Lord working to meet their needs.””? If 
there was no obedience on the part of any of these women, there would have been no 
miracle for anyone of them. Obedience is key to receiving the blessings of God. 

While both miracles relate to each other in some ways, there are also differences 
that should be noted as well. Elisha’s miracle was for an Israelite woman and Elijah’s 
was for a Gentile woman. The Israelite widow was the one that cried to Elisha while 
Elijah was the one that went to the widow of Zarephath and asked for something to eat 
and to drink. Elisha did not benefit directly from the miracle while Elijah in his case; was 
a beneficiary of the miracle. Elisha did not subject the widow to a test before performing 
the miracle, but Elijah subjected the widow to a test before the miracle was birthed. 
These are the two tests; Elijah said to her “please bring me a little water in a cup, that I 
may drink.” “Please bring me a morsel of bread in your hand (1 Ki. 17:10-11). These two 


tests were directed at the widow’s character and faith.>° 


* Tokunboh Adeyemo, Africa Bible Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 445. 
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Conclusion 

The life of the widow whether is in the Old Testament or in the New Testament, 
always demands attention. The story of the widow in 2 Kings 4:1-7 shows the 
“movement from the pole of emptiness to the pole of fullness emphasizes the magnitude 
of the miracle that Elisha performs. The widow’s attitude toward Elisha throughout the 
story is evidence of her reverence and respect for him” and her reverence and belief in 
God.°! It is my hope that the Christian community arises to support widows who are 
genuinely in need. This can be an affirmation of our faith, most especially when the 
church is understood as a family. This support that I am urging will be more of 
empowerment through literacy awareness rather than just one-time handouts. 

One sentence to sum the encounter of Elisha with the widow and the miraculous 
provision made for the widow to pay her debts and to take care of her children is that God 
does care for widows. Every given opportunity to talk with widows, I draw their attention 
to the fact that God cares for them. Like the widow in 2 Kings 4:1-7, let them come to 
God with their pain, misery, poverty, sorrow, suffering, harassment, and vulnerability. 
The heart of God for widows can be seen all through scriptures. For instance, God 
instructed, “You shall not afflict any widow or fatherless child. If you afflict them in any 
way, and they cry at all to Me, I will surely hear their cry” (Ex. 22:22-23). God is the 
defender of the widows, “A father of the fatherless, a defender of widows, Is God in His 
holy habitation. God sets the solitary in families; He brings out those who are bound into 
prosperity; But the rebellious dwell in a dry land” (Ps. 68:5-6). The Lord watches over 


the strangers and He relieves the widows and the fatherless, “The LORD watches over 


5! Shemesh, “Elisha and the Miraculous Jug of Oil,” 15-17. 
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the strangers; He relieves the fatherless and widow; But the way of the wicked He turns 


upside down” (Ps. 146:9). God expects His children to care for widows as well. One of 
the purposes of tithes was to provide for the Levites, the strangers, the fatherless and the 
widows. 


At the end of every third year you shall bring out the tithe of your produce of that 
year and store it up within your gates. And the Levite, because he has no portion 
nor inheritance with you, and the stranger and the fatherless and the widow who 
are within your gates, may come and eat and be satisfied, that the LORD your God 
may bless you in all the work of your hand which you do (Deut. 14:28-29). 

When you have finished laying aside all the tithe of your increase in the third 
year—the year of tithing—and have given it to the Levite, the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, so that they may eat within your gates and be filled, 
then you shall say before the LORD your God: ‘I have removed the holy tithe from 
my house, and also have given them to the Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow, according to all Your commandments which You have commanded 
me; I have not transgressed Your commandments, nor have I forgotten them” 
(Det. 26:12-13). 


Obedience for every command of God attracts God’s blessings. “God is glorified 
whenever the church shares His love for widows.”** When we provide and the widows 
eat and are satisfied, “the LORD your God will bless you in all the work of your hand” 
(Det. 14:29). Deuteronomy twenty-six chapter brings questions to mind such as: do we 
remember the commandments of the Lord our God? Can we say, “nor have I 
forgotten them?” When we obey the command of God, we receive the blessing of God. 
Another scripture that emphasized that is (Det. 24:19-21) thus: 
When you reap your harvest in your field, and forget a sheaf in the field, you shall 
not go back to get it; it shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, that 
the LORD your God may bless you in all the work of your hands. When you beat 
your olive trees, you shall not go over the boughs again; it shall be for the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. When you gather the grapes of your 


vineyard, you shall not glean it afterward; it shall be for the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow (Det. 24:19-21). 


>? Ryken, 2 Kings, 63. 
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That the Lord your God may bless you in all the work of your hands, we receive the 
blessing for reaching out to the sojourners, fatherless, and the widows. We need a revival 
in this area. Elijah wasted no time; he instructed the widow to receive the miraculous 
provision of oil for her family and by so doing she was debt-free, and her children were 
kept from being enslaved. In the words of Richard Paterson, we are invited to 
Remember that there is still a lost mankind which stands, spiritually speaking, 
widowed, orphaned and destitute of the family of God. He who is the God of the 
widow, the orphan, and the poor, who redeemed a helpless Israel out of Egypt, 
has made provision for that humanity at the Cross and the Christian is His 
ambassador (Gal. 2:20; Jn. 20:21; 2 Cor. 5:18-21).*° 
We need revival in which the church needs to defend the widows to avoid the wrath of 
God. “Cursed is the one who perverts the justice due the stranger, the fatherless, and 
widow. “And all the people shall say, ‘Amen!’” (Det. 27:19). “Who devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense make long prayers. These will receive greater condemnation” 
(Mk. 12:40). While there is a blessing for attending to the needs of widows, there is a 
curse and condemnation if we do not attend to the needs of the widows. Will the church 


be courageous to say amen to a verse of scripture like Deuteronomy 27:19? We have 


been invited to honor widows (1 Tim. 5:3). 


>3 Richard Patterson, “The Widow, the Orphan and the Poor in the Old Testament and the Extra- 
Biblical Literature,” Biblliotheca Sacra, 1973, 234. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Women in Nigeria have come a long way from the pre-colonial era, the colonial 
era, and to the twenty-first century. They have contributed immensely to the economic, 
social, and political development of Nigeria. The inability to document and capture the 
stories and contributions of these women in nation building has left many-untold stories 
that can only be heard from them. 

The typical traditional Nigerian woman’s role is believed to be in the home, 
where she is expected to be a housekeeper, mother, and wife. This implies that she 
automatically becomes dependent on her husband to fend for her and her children. It is 
interesting to know that the Nigerian women have not remained in this helpless and 
oppressive situation that has characterized them in the pre-colonial and colonial era but 
have evolved and are involved in occupations that were considered and reserved for the 
men. There is an improvement in the life of the Nigerian woman in post-colonial times. 

The Nigerian society has been a patriarchal society from time immemorial. 
According to Aina I. Olabisi, it is a system of social stratification and differentiation 
based on sex, which provides material advantages to males while simultaneously placing 


severe constraints on the roles and activities of females.’ The women are seen as being 


'T, Olabisi Aina, “Women, Culture and Society,” in Nigerian Women in Society and Development, 
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inferior to the men and were considered not strong enough to do the work of the men. In 
a patriarchal society, the man is the head of the household and within the family he 
controls all the resources. Thus, the woman is dependent on the man for all her needs and 
the needs of her children. The traditional Nigerian men do not participate in domestic 
chores or child-rearing. Such roles and activities are considered the domain of the 
women. Men provided for their family and are responsible for hard and heavy labor, 
while the women take care of the domestic chores. The women bear children, keep the 
house, process, and cook all the food. This, however, poses a challenge for the women as 
they are not able to work in the government, neither are they able to gain employment in 
private organizations. Their male counterparts dominated these places of work because 
they have been better equipped educationally to fit into such roles. 

Historically, Nigerian women have comparatively been subjected to oppression, 
injustice, and marginalization both in public and private life. Gender bias has infringed 
on the rights of women through government policies especially by the colonial masters in 
the colonial era, and the need exists for commitment and a pragmatic approach to solving 
these issues so the women can enjoy social and economic freedom. Women’s dependence 
on their husband’s earnings and properties has resulted in untold hardships for the women 
upon the death of their husbands. 

This chapter argues that empowering women through literacy awareness will 
award them self-reliance and economic freedom. Many uneducated women, especially in 
the rural areas face hardships when the ‘breadwinner’ is no more. She loses the man who 
provides for her and her children. When he is no more, the story changes. Some of the 


challenges she faces when her husband dies are from in-laws who will take possession of 
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their land and property leaving her and her children helpless. If an uneducated widow 
receives literacy awareness, she can become economically empowered which can benefit 


her and her family in many ways. 


Nigerian Women in the Pre-Colonial Era (1830-1900) 

A notable woman in this era was from Lagos, Nigeria, called Madam Tinubu who 
ruled from 1830-1887. She was a seasoned politician who supported Akintoye to become 
the King of Lagos during a conflict with kosoko.” Akintoye was an in-law to Madam 
Tinubu, and he in turn rewarded her with stores in Lagos city for her businesses. Hence, 
empowerment of women whether in Northern Nigerian or southern Nigeria promoted 
their well-being in self-reliance and economic freedom. Madam Tinubu’s important role 
in Lagos and Abeokuta politics between 1850 and 1880s was an emblematic charge to 
Fumilayo Ransome-Kuti whose influence impacted the colonial era.° 

In this section, I show how women empowerment in the pre-colonial era 
advanced their self-reliance and economic freedom. Nigeria was under British colonial 
rule in 1900, and the country was divided into the Northern and Southern protectorate. It 
became united formally as a colony in 1914 and was governed by the British. Little has 
changed for women since the British rule to the modern-day Nigeria, as the male 
counterpart have dominated the political, economic, and social power of the nation. The 


political influence of women in the pre-colonial era particularly in Borno, a state in the 


2 Nefi Ainesi Wole-Abu, “Nigerian Women, Memories of the Past and Visions of the Future 
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northern part of the country, was adept at the administration of the state. They also were 


occupied with positions in the royal family. Some of these positions were: Megira (Queen 
Mother), and Gumsu (first wife of the Mai or king). Similarly, in the history of the 
ancient Zaria, women performed political functions she empowered her city by turning it 
into a commercial center of great reputation. On the Southern part of Nigeria, in the 
ancient Yoruba land, the women assisted the Oba in the palace as Iyalodes, Iyalojas, and 
lyalaje all these are chieftaincy titles commonly bestowed on women in Yoruba land.* 
The Nigerian women played their role economically by producing goods and 
services during the time the economy was driven agriculturally. They cultivated the land 
with their husbands and children to ensure they had enough food for the family and 
sometimes they would sell some to take care of other needs in the home. They did this in 
addition to their role as homemakers and keepers. The women in the Southeastern part of 
Nigeria were involved in producing palm oil and palm kernel. The women in the coastal 
area were involved in processing fish; and the women in the North also got involved with 
processing and trading. These women were resourceful in contributing to the sustenance 
of their families. Wole-Abu concluded that: 
The role of Nigerian women in the pre-colonial era was characterized by their 
involvement in keeping their kin groups. At that time the economy was largely 
subsistence in nature and the women played their role in the economy by 
producing and distributing goods and services. This they did in addition to their 
primary role of nurturing children and as mothers, playing their roles as wives and 
performing domestic duties. In order to ensure that their families had enough to 
feed on, they farmed with their husbands and children. Notably, in the 
southeastern part of Nigeria, women were involved in the production of palm oil 
and palm kernel, their successes in long distance trade in different parts of the 
country also accounted for the distribution of various food items and 
commodities. As a result of the hard-working nature of the women, they were 
involved in the processing of food. Fish drying was done in the coastal areas of 


Calabar, Oron and the Niger Delta, women in Okposi, Yala and Uburu were 
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known for salt production. Pottery making and weaving was popular among the 
Afikpo women. The women in the north, even those in purdah were also involved 
in food processing and trading. The resourceful nature of these women made able 
to contribute to the sustenance of their families. 


Such was the life of women in the pre-colonial era, they were able to do this through 
education. Therefore, education paid a vital role in the lives of the women as they had to 
“acquire the skills to make income.” The role of women in agriculture is very important 
as argued by Gladwin and McMillan that a turnaround in the African economy may not 
be possible without improving women’s roles in agricultural production, which would 
require the constraints that women face in agriculture and, more broadly, in the 
development process. This signifies that this role played by women is crucial to the 
development of the society and their effort should be recognized and rewarded by 
granting them entitlements, and rights.’ 

Most adult women in most societies were considered as free under customary law. 
This, however, does not mean they did not have limitations because they were still 
subordinated to their male counterparts even though they were independent in terms of 
income. This was especially seen in terms of land ownership. Women could not inherit 
land although they tilled the land together and the land was owned communally. 

Education for women during this era was a special activity, as they had to acquire 
the abilities to make an income. Any woman without a skill was totally dependent on her 
husband. Educated women were politically integrated into their communities where they 


played complementary roles. 


> Wole-Abu, “Nigerian Women,” 2. 
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Nigerian Women in the Colonial Era (1900-1960) 

The beginning of colonialism in the early 1900s saw a setback in the political 
involvement of women in Nigeria, diminishing the prerogative and rights enjoyed by the 
Nigerian women.® Observe that with the setting up of colonial machinery women were 
systematically rendered invisible as the colonial masters evidently preferred and 
encouraged male domination. It was concluded that the westernization and colonization 
robbed Nigerian women of their rights in the public and political sphere. The separation 
of women from the political sphere can be considered as relegating the women to the 
private sphere of the private domain while the men control the public sphere. This 
development further nurtures the patriarchal nature of men in the society and denying 
women opportunities to be in the limelight.’ The sexual division of labor in the political 
system is often traced to the onset of colonialism in Nigeria. 

Nigerian women faced challenges in their traditional occupations of trading. This 
was a result of the emergence of expatriates such as John Holt, Lever Brother, and United 
African Company that led to the failure of the small business that were owned by the 
women.!° The women were not allowed access to loans that they needed for the 
expansion of their small markets and for purchase of bulk resources for their business. 
Men were given these facilities and women were deprived loans. The men had the 


advantage of getting these things when they needed. However, the role of the woman was 
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believed to be domestic. The education system had fundamental gendered implications 
for girls and boys. Girls in primary schools were not taught the same subjects as the boys. 
The boys were taught other subjects including arithmetic to prepare them for technical 
jobs. This deprivation is also observable in the educational curriculum where women 
were instructed in religion and domestic science to make them good homemakers rather 
than empowering them to be financially independent. 

The Western cultural notion of male superiority reflected in their relations with 
Nigerians. The 1922 Sir Clifford Constitution disenfranchised women and limited the 
participation of adult male to the wealthy. This is not to say that there was no existing 
element of gender inequality in traditional state and stateless societies in Nigeria, but the 
colonial order made gender discrimination more pronounced. For example, women held 
high positions in the palace but were stripped of these positions at the establishment of 
the colonial order.'! 

Women are important in the building of a society. Involving them in politics is a 
step in the right direction. Women began to form leagues and societies to play their role 
in the society and for nation building. Notable among these women was Mrs. Obasa who 
formed the Lagos Women League in 1901. This was a pressure group that was instituted 
to better the sanitary conditions of women and their education as well. There was the Aba 
women’s riot of 1929, where women fought the repression of the colonial masters. Fifty 


women were killed in this riot while fighting to protect their rights. !” 
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Similarly, Mrs. Funmilayo Ransome Kuti one of the key women activists in 
Western Nigeria whose impact also spread across the country. In 1919 she left for 
Wincham Hall School for Girls in Cheshire, England, to follow her dream of education. 
By the time of her return to Nigeria in 1922, no doubt, in response to the racism she had 
combatted in Britain, she had declined to use her Christian name, Frances Abigail. She 
became connected with some of the most important anti-colonial educational movements 
in Nigeria and West Africa and struggled tirelessly to further women’s access to 
education and political representation. Mrs. Fumilayo Ransome Kuti’s children, Beko, 
Olikoye, and Fela, all played important roles in education, healthcare, the arts, and 
political activism through the influence of their mother. In 1944, she founded the 
Abeokuta Ladies’ Club, which was later known as Abeokuta Women’s Union. This union 
was committed to defending women’s political, social, and economic rights, this union 
became one of the most important women’s movements of the twentieth century. Her 
dogged commitment to cooperation, solidarity and unity led her to play an active role in 
politics, notably in the pre-independence constitutional discussions of 1946.'° 

The union she founded was geared toward raising the standard of women by 
eradicating illiteracy among women.!* Mrs. Funmilayo Ransome Kuti’s influence is best 
summarized in the words of Cheryl Johnson-Odim and Nina Emma Mba by stating: 

Her life encapsulates much of the twentieth-century history of Nigeria while the 

record of her ancestry depicts the evolution of Abeokuta in the nineteenth century. 

Funmi Ransome-Kuti was deeply attached to her hometown, where she spent the 

major part of her life, and concern for its progress, as she visualized it, was the 


initial motivation for her entry into public life. Even later when she was a 
participant in national and international politics and the acknowledged leader of 
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women throughout Nigeria. Abeokuta remained her springboard and her 
inspiration. !° 


Mrs. Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti had a base in Abeokuta but was instrumental to the 
empowerment of women throughout Nigeria. Impacted by Madam Tinubu and now she 
impacts several others, emancipating them politically, economically, and otherwise. 

Nevertheless, African women have been involved in socioeconomic activities 
from the pre-colonial era through the post-colonial era. There is a tradition of practical 
female participation in political affairs, albeit informally. The women were still not 
allowed to own land or property, which in essence was a setback for the women. Land is 
considered the most important asset in Nigeria and Africa for both the poor and the rich. 
It is the basis for farming, shelter, helps in economic, and social activities. It often serves 
as collateral for lending or borrowing money. Denying women, the right to possess or 
control the land poses an economic sustainability challenge. 

The male domination in African, and in the Nigerian society has contributed to 
the poverty faced among women. The women were marginalized under the colonial 
institutions by not giving them permanent appointments in the civil service if they were 
married. They were entitled to basic salary but were not given permanent positions. 
Married women also had to resign from their jobs during pregnancy and re-apply for a 
position once their child was born. Women during this era have not been allowed to 
maximize their potentials because of gender discrimination. Hence, this section has tried 
to show how, even in the colonial era, empowering women societally improves their 
well-being through self-reliance, which offers them economic freedom. It has also shown 


that stripping them of such empowerment puts them at an economic disadvantage. 
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Nigerian Women in the Post-Colonial Era (1960-1978) 

What about the post-colonial era? What do we find when we examine the status of 
women empowerment? Nigeria gained her independence on October 1, 1960. The post- 
colonial period has seen some improvement because more women have been educated 
and do not depend economically on the men. It is worth mentioning here that the 
influence of Funmilayo Ransome Kuti that became evident in the colonial era, spans 
through the post-colonial period as well. In the post-colonial era, Nigerian women began 
playing more substantial roles in the national development of the country. 


They took up traditional agriculture largely because of the exodus of able-bodies 
men who had opted for waged labor. The involvement of Nigerian women in 
agriculture saw those contributing 70% of Nigeria’s food requirement. However, 
the situation in the public service remained unsatisfactory but a lot different from 
what was observable in the pre-colonial and colonial eras. Five years post 
independence only the percentage of the salaried work force had only 6.9% of 
women by 1970, 8.7% of the total number of staff in the Federal civil service 


were women. Ten years later, in 1980 there was an increase of the women to 
12%.!6 


The need for women to be educated formally or informally cannot be overemphasized. 
The challenge of women being solely dependent on the men becomes even more relevant 
when they lose them to death. Rosenblatt stated that: 


Some widows who had been living with a husband found it very difficult to live 
without him. The burdens that were mentioned often were those of having sole 
economic responsibility for the household, and not having a husband to discipline 
the children, being a target of predatory others in the community (particularly 
thieves, who would leave them alone if there was a husband present) and having 
someone to work with in figuring out how to deal with life struggles.'’ 
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Grieving the loss of a husband can be hard on both the children and the wife. The pain is 
felt in almost all aspects of their lives. Some of the causes of death could be accidents, 
sickness, and terrorism. Since women were not allowed to possess land in some cultures 
in Nigeria, the death of her husband may mean losing that piece of land to her in-laws, 
except in cases where the husband has willed such land and property to his wife. In some 
cases, some in-laws may let her have the land for agriculture until her kids are old enough 
to take what the community says is theirs or they are old enough to cater for their mother. 
The woman sometimes is ill-treated by her in-laws to force her out of the home. She 


faces challenges from her in-laws and from the community as well.'® 


Nigerian women are 
marginalized and stigmatized, routinely discriminated against in a variety of ways, and 
frequently encounter varying degrees of socio-economic hardship. Margret Owen stated 
the case of the widows as, social death for women, robbing them of their status and 
consigning them to the very margins of society where they suffer the most extreme forms 
of discrimination and stigma.!? Widowhood robs them of all they ever held dear, her 


pillar and support is no longer alive to protect and to provide for her and her children. 


This is largely because of their overdependence on their husband’s earnings. 


Overview of Women Education in Nigeria 
Since Nigeria gained her independence in 1960, succeeding Nigerian federal 


government have made numerous attempts directed at repositioning the educational 


'8 Andrew Ubaka Iwobi, “No Cause for Merriment: The Position of Widows under Nigerian 
Law,” Canadian Journal of Women and the Law 20, no. 1 (2008): 86. 


'? Margaret Owen, “Widows in Third World Nations,” Encyclopedia of Death and Dying, 2012, 
http://www.deathreference.com/Vi-Z/Widows-in-Third-World Nations.html, 1. 
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system in Nigerian to ensure women have the opportunity for both formal and informal 
education. These determinations include the implementation and ratification of 
international conventions and instruments. These instruments underlined member nations 
put in place all the necessary apparatuses to eradicate gender discriminations, equality, 
and human self-worth to all men and women.”” 

For women to overcome the hardships they go through upon the death of the 
husband, education will need to be awarded to them. Education is a vital tool for 
achieving a sustainable transformation that includes society development. Education 
tends to empower people for economic and social freedom. Adebayo explains that 
education is the greatest investment a nation can make for a fast development in all 
circles of national life.2! Knowledge is very important for almost everyone and it is a tool 
for national development. It can be acquired formally or informally. For most women and 
widows in the rural area, informal education will be helpful in combatting poverty. 
Women’s education and empowerment have been an important tool attending social, 
economic, and political issues in developing countries like Nigeria. 

Women, in whatever location need information on health, food and nutrition, 
family planning, and education for their children, but the rural women will need 
information regarding agriculture and how to take care of their animals and how that can 
affect the socioeconomic situation. These rural women have potentials desiring to be 


tapped to the benefit of the whole nation. According to Hamman, if you educate a man, 


201. M. Ciroma, “Abuja Federal Ministry of Women Affairs and Social Development,” Foreword 
to the National Gender Policy, 2006. 
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you educate an individual, and if you educate a woman, you educate a nation.” From the 
brief pre-colonial, colonial, and post-colonial survey already given, history seems to 
validate Hamman’s claim. It is therefore necessary to harness every human resource to 
improve and promote the status of women and to afford them a sustainable 
transformation. The gateway, therefore, to women self-reliance, and empowerment 
depends on the quality of education they get. Ojebode describes education as, the surest 
tool for the full emancipation and development of the individual as well as the 
advancement of the society.”* Education is the bedrock upon which self-reliance stands; it 
is the prime engine of human development. 

Education is a vital transformational tool, the fulcrum around which the economic 
growth of the individual and of course, a nation revolves. Education has proved to be 
surest and most credible way to self-reliance. Although training involves a great deal of 
commitment and sacrifice, it certainly pays off in the long run with less stress. Therefore, 
the developed economies of the world such as USA, Japan, and Britain laid the 
foundation of their development on sound education. This is because the development of 
any other resources depends on human development, which can only be achieved through 


qualitative education.” 


22 A. U. Hamman, “The Spatial Distribution of Better Life Programme’s Activities and 
Beneficiaries in Maiduguri and Bama Local Government Areas,” University of Maiduguri, Nigeria, 1997. 


23 J. A. Oyebode, “Functional Education: A Weapon for Poverty Alleviation, Self-Reliance and 
Sustainable Development in Nigeria,” in Education for Sustainable Development in Nigeria, vol. 1, ed. G. 
A. Ashtuabe and I. A. Kolo (Minna, Niger: Niger State College of Education, 2004). 
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The colonial masters introduced formal education in Nigeria but that brought little 
change, as more boys were educated than girls. It appears that the inequality in education 
continued as Francis Akubuilo and Monica Omeje opined that: 

Education inequality between male and female in Nigeria has remained a 

perennial issue, since the introduction of western education in Nigeria. 

Achievement of equal status in educational attainment by men and woman has 

continued to be elusive. This is due to many factors ranging from faulty 

educational system to cultural and traditional practices that are inimical to women 
education. However, emerging realities have shown that efforts towards 
improving women education in Nigeria is yielding positive result giving hope that 
the skewed education imbalance between men and women will be reversed within 
the next 10 to 15 years if the current momentum is sustained.” 
It can be said that educational inequality is still prevalent in Nigeria, as the momentum 
was not sustained. One would have thought that the formal education brought by colonial 
administrators will change the distribution of power between men and women but that 
was the reverse. Missionary schools were built but the marginalization was still 
prominent during those times. Despite the gender bias in education, Margaret Ekpo an 
activist born on July 27, 1914, was among the lucky ones to have been educated; and she 
became an elementary school teacher. She organized women to fight against the colonial 
administration’s treatment of Nigerians.”° Her exposure when she went to further her 
studies in Dublin led her to fight against the discrimination and forceful imposition of 
traditional roles on women. She fought for women’s rights and joined the National 


Council of Nigeria and The Cameroons (NCNC) one of the political parties of the time. 


This is an indication that education can be used as a tool for nation building and 


25 Francis Akubuilo and Monica Omeje, “Women Education in Nigeria: Predicaments and Hopes,” 
International Journal of Advancements in Research and Technology 1 (2012): 1. 


6 Margaret Ekpo, “An Amazon of Women Economic Empowerment in Nigeria,” Empower 
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development. It gives power to address wrong. Ekpo used her education to fight for 
justice for her fellow women. Inadequate access to education has been acknowledged as 
one main obstacle holding back the progress of women.”’ 

Similarly, Funmilayo Ransome Kuti, born on October 24, 1900, had the benefit of 
formal education in Nigeria and in London because her parents believed in the 
importance of education. She went to England to further her education from 1919-1922, 
where she learned elocution, music, dressmaking, and other skills. She too became a 
teacher but quit her job for other projects. She knew the value of education and hence in 
1928, she established the first pre-school classes in Nigeria. Around that same time, she 
started a club for young women of elite families to encourage their self-improvement. 
She also organized classes for illiterate women to empower them educationally and to 


teach them how to sew.7° 


The Role of Women in Education 

Gender inequality and poverty are some of the problems that are aggravating the 
Nigerian society. The girls and women in the rural areas are the most affected. Some of 
them have had early marriages, some are school dropouts, and for some, their parents 
could not afford the resources to send them to school. All these and many more are some 
reasons why these rural women mostly face poverty. Not attending a formal institution of 


learning means they cannot take up regular income earning jobs. 


27 Ekpo, “An Amazon of Women Economic Empowerment in Nigeria,” 
https://www.empowerwomen.org/en/community/stories/2016/12/margaret-ekpo-an-amazon-of-women- 
economic-empowerment-in-nigeria, 
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Most of the women in the rural areas do not have a formal education and have no 
training and therefore cannot be employed or run a business. This has caused many 
women to live below those who have been educated. Educating such women can help 
build their self-esteem and confidence and can allow them to apply for jobs in the civil 
service thereby enabling them to be self-reliant. 

In this chapter, I will pay attention to literacy awareness that can help empower 
them. This time of learning will focus on the adult as a learner and the community as the 
classroom. It is a kind of education that will empower these widows to take control of 
their lives and to eradicate poverty for the women and their children. Education as an 
empowering tool might help people to change the conditions of their lives by acting. 
Literacy awareness can make widows relevant in a particular field, thereby empowering 
them to do something about their economic poverty. Their children will benefit from such 
education, as their lives will be better economically and socially. Effort needs to be made 
to ensure that these widows do not languish in their poverty and loneliness. 

A growing concern is the increase of widows in rural areas of Plateau State, 
Nigeria. Some of these deaths are because of attacks carried out by the terrorist group, 
Boko Haram. Many of these men die from various causes but the community sometimes 
thinks otherwise, and hence face marginalization from the community and in-laws. The 
marginalization of widows stems from the assumption that they killed their husbands 
through witchcraft. In most of the cases, these men die of natural causes. I believe that 
whatever the case may be, these widows should be empowered, yet not by coercion but 
by their choice and desire. It is necessary that gender gaps in education, and employment 


opportunities be bridged for a sustainable human development. 
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Conclusion 

This chapter argued that Nigerian women from the pre-colonial, colonial, and 
post-colonial era (1830- 1978) have great histories, which can be used in the present 
times to teach and empower other women. From the history of these women, I can 
deduce that they were resilient in life. They did not remain subordinates of the men but 
thrived through education and farming, and agriculture to supplement the efforts of their 
husbands. They bore and reared children and took care of their husbands and the home. It 
is also pertinent to note these great memories and narratives of the past can be used to 
project the potential that the future holds for the women in Nigeria. The need exists to 
focus on more issues affecting women. The authorities in government and private spheres 
should endeavor to create programs that will empower the women economically, socially, 
and politically. To effectively reach the women in the rural areas and giving them the 
opportunities to acquire literacy, it is paramount that education be delivered to them right 
in the places where they live. Reaching them with education and enlightening them on 
the need for such education will help to release their potential and their abilities to 
become self-reliant and contribute to the building of society. Their children will be better 
catered for, and their lives will be improved. Their immediate communities will also be 
positively affected when these women become educated and self-reliant. They will also 
be able to safeguard the lives of their children against sexual exploitation and trafficking, 
and provide a safe environment for them, their families, and the community. 

Men and women should be given equal opportunity for education and 


employment in the public and private sectors. The men should see the enlightened and 
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empowered woman with value rather than as a competitor. It is encouraging to see how 
far women have come from the past to the present. More women are educated in Nigerian 
schools and in other countries. The Nigerian society is witnessing more educated women 
holding high positions in government and in the society. As we celebrate such women, it 
is necessary that we do not forget those rural women living in poverty and seeking for 
help. The literacy training programs for the rural women should be that which will be 
economically useful for them. It should be a need-based program. My project will also 
focus on a need-based training to guide the women into what will be beneficial to them 
and their families. 

Most rural widows are farmers who will appreciate a modern technique for 
farming and agricultural activities for socioeconomic development and transformation. 
Widows who loved their husband did not choose to lose them to death; therefore, the 
community has a responsibility to embrace them and not add to their pain of loss and 
hardship. The church, government and the society at large must seek to raise awareness 
about the plight of the widows. Modern farming techniques will be an essential tool for 
training the women in agriculture thereby enhancing greater productivity of their farm 
produce. This will also enlarge their farming as they will grow out of the old farming 
technique to a modern type that will maximize profit. 

My doctoral project is focusing on the empowerment of some of these widows 
through literacy awareness. Literacy will contribute significantly towards socioeconomic 
transformation. I believe poverty will be reduced among the rural women if the widows 
are empowered through literacy awareness programs, as this will improve their economic 


situation and increase their self-confidence within the community and the nation at large. 


pal 


I believe education will help to end poverty that has lingered in some homes for some 
time now. This will also help the women to realize the potentials that they did not know 
they had. I intend to reach out to these group of women a small batch at a time and to 


follow up with them to measure the productivity of such trainings. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


African Womanist Theology intersects with Liberation Theology in ways relevant 
to my project. I will explore the nature of Womanist Theology, in general. My purpose 
will be to garner from Womanist Theology the fundamental principles of liberation I 
believe would be instrumental in empowering the Northern Nigerian widow with literacy 
awareness necessary for poverty alleviation. African Theology falls into three general 
categories as stated by Tite Tienou namely, African Inculturation Theology or African 
contextualization, Black Theology and Liberation Theology. Each of the three features of 
African Theology speaks into a major area of problems; thus, Inculturation Theology 
addresses the problem of cultural identity, while Black Theology deals with the issue of 
color and the problematic areas of poverty and injustice. These three theologies are 
largely generated and sustained by academics. But the problems of identity, poverty, and 
injustices are more than academics. Therefore, they do not seem to address problems 
perceived by Christians at the grassroots.' I agree that there seems to be gap between 
these theologies including Womanist Theology as set forth by theologians and their 


actual impacts on the ground by the church. Sulaiman Jakonda also called attention to the 


' Tite Tienou, “The Theological Task of the Church in Africa: Where Are We Now and Where 
Should We Be Going?,” East Africa Journal of Evangelical Theology, 
https://biblicalstudies.org.uk/pdf/ajet/06-1_003.pdf, 6. 
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gaps of these theologies in his book, The African Development and the Church 


Transformation when he said: 


The church has remained silent in face of all types of injustice and oppression by 
the rulers and the rich. Frequently it has often been more reactionary than 
proactive, behaving as if the kingdom of God does not have anything to offer to 
the world. An example is the Nigerian situation where the church is often in the 
defensive position; always protesting after the government has taken a position 
that is against the interest of Christianity. Thus, when government schools remain 
without teachers or basic teaching facilities, the church says nothing. When 
hospitals and dispensaries are only consulting rooms without drugs and 
equipment, the church is silent. Where a headmaster and the teachers do not teach 
their classes, the local church feels powerless and helpless even to talk to the 
teacher and take any necessary action to ensure justice. Where the universities 
remain closed far more than they are open, the church has been mute. The church, 
as the light and salt of the world, should stir the conscience of the people to 
remove fear from them.” 


The church should be seen at the forefront of championing freedom of oppression of 
every kind enriched by kingdom perspectives. The approach should be preventative 
rather than curative as is the case with many of the efforts towards liberations. Hence, the 
need for empowerment which may be understood in many ways, but I prefer the use of 
God’s empowerment as stated by Victor Ezigbo. He believes that the followers of Christ 
are working cooperatively with God to bring healing, protection, and prosperity to their 
society. Social-economic issues, which include poverty, prosperity, unemployment, 
healthcare, and wealth, affect God’s empowerment discourse among Nigerian 
Christianity. Just as religion saturates every aspect of people’s life in Nigeria and in other 
sub-Saharan African communities, so does the social economic issues flood religious 


language.* 
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African Theology 

To understand African Womanist Theology, an explication of African Theology 
is necessary. African Theology is “the expression of Africans’ response to God in their 
context and experience, based on the Scriptures, Christian tradition and the African 
heritage.”* 

African Theology encompasses all local theologies shaped by any context in sub- 
Saharan Africa, whatever their general legitimacy or their intellectual source. Nothing 
validates the exclusion of ‘Black South African Theology’ or a local theology 
emphasizing continuity with tradition. It is an important subject for African Theology 
that the criteria for evaluation are also part of its task responsibility.> Some of the strains 
with African theologies are the same challenges that led Dibinga Wa Said calling for 
African Theology of decolonization, in this article in the Harvard Divinity School’s 
Black Religious Experience Report. It was argued that decolonization is constantly a 
passionate phenomenon because one group of the oppressed wants to free themselves 
from the shackles of the oppressor. Blacks largely think of White Theology as a theology 
they cannot swallow again. It is seen as a dehumanizing and depersonalizing ideology.° 
This expression is best described in the Report of the All-Africa Conference of Churches, 


that: 


4 Simeon O. Ilesanmi, “Inculturation and Liberation: Christian Social Ethics and the African 
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pe) 


The Saving, Loving, and Liberating Cross of our wonderful Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ was replaced by the inhuman, demonic, and bloody Flag of white 

colonial oppression. What a contradiction to the teachings of Jesus Christ, the 

Bearer of liberty and not slavery, of justice and not injustice, of love and not 

hatred! Right here, one can see how Bourgeois Theology, which is responsible for 

training white preachers, white citizens, white teachers, white students, has 
contributed to the architecture of that system of man's inhumanity to man. It 
conspired with the powers and principalities of colonialism in torturing, 
enslaving, massacring, and violating the peaceful citizens of the continent of 

Africa.’ 

Hence, there is the need for a radical theological decolonization and advocating for 
complete and biblical truths for both political and spiritual salvation of all of God's 
children. The development and growth of African Theology should be seen within this 
larger background of the tussle to define African cultural identity and autonomy. 
Theologians in Africa have called for the abolition of the colonial trappings of 
Christianity and for the building of a church of African color and Christianity with an 
African face. This is evidenced in the development of African Theology focusing on 
inculturation and liberation. 

Inculturation or contextualization entails the presentation of the gospel in the 
languages, worldviews, and thought patterns of African cultures. Inculturation focuses on 
culture, identity, and religion. The identity of Africans is deeply rooted in the foundation 
of their culture.’ The other African Theology developed is the Liberation Theology, 
which I will discuss in the next section along with Black Theology. Though it should be 


clear that Inculturation Theology and Liberation Theology are not mutually exclusive 


even though the prominences of the two theologies are different. 


T Said, “An African Theology of Decolonization,” 508-508. 
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Liberation Theology and Womanist Theology 

Liberation Theology or Black Theology first emerged in South Africa as 
confirmed by Ilesanmi, he says, “Black Theology in South Africa, where it first emerged 
and continues to be more widely espoused than in other parts of independent Africa north 
of Limpopo River, although a few liberation theologians have recently risen to 
prominence in Francophone Africa.”? While Liberation Theology and Black Theology 
are closely related but each deals with a particular aspect of problems, “Black Theology 
deals with the problem of color. Liberation Theology deals with the problem of poverty 
and injustice in Africa.”!° 

Sandra L. Barnes’ position on Liberation and Womanist Theology is helpful, 
when she says that Liberation Theology is based on two fundamental principles: the 
experiences of the impoverished, marginalized, and oppressed and the belief that the 
Deity identifies with and has a unique connection with and purpose for such groups. As 
extensions, Black Liberation and Womanist Theologies are liberation theologies that 
presume that the Deity and religion should be viewed and comprehended from the 
standpoint of specific group.'! 

Clearly, both Liberation and Black Theology are dealing with the issues which 


require freedom, which White Theology has not been able to address. James H. Cone, 


alluded that: 


° Tlesanmi, “Inculturation and Liberation,” 50-52. 
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White theology is largely defined by its response to modern and post-modern 


societies of Europe and America, usually ignoring the contradictions of slavery 
and oppression in black life, black religious thought is the thinking of slaves and 
of marginalized blacks whose understanding of God was shaped by the 
contradictions that white theologians ignored and regarded as unworthy of serious 
theological reflection. ! 
Sacredness is bestowed on all human beings created by God as all persons are created in 
God’s divine image. Black Theology has five themes that defined its personality during 
slavery and how it was subsequently developed namely, justice, liberation, hope, love, 
and suffering. The justice of God is prominent in Black religion, as it is believed that 
God’s living presence has the right to punish the wicked and liberate the oppressed.'? 
The concept of hope, justice, and liberation should be viewed in relation to the 
main theme of love, because “love in black religious thought is usually linked with God's 
justice, liberation, and hope. God's love is made known through divine righteousness, 
liberating the poor for a new future.” '* Through God’s justice, it is believed that God will 
bring everyone to give account of their lives. 
Liberation Theology emphasizes the need for social and political transformation. 
Liberation Theology denotes the Africans need to strive for economic and political 
freedom, the cruel mistreatment of the poor, who are struggling for necessities for 


subsistence. The Black-consciousness movement and the fight against apartheid in South 


Africa fashioned the background of the Theology of Liberation.» 


? James H. Cone, “Black Theology in American Religion,” Journal of the American Academy of 
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Liberation Theology began in Latin America in the 1960s and was shaped by 


Gustavo Gutierrez, a Peruvian philosopher, theologian, and a Dominican priest. 
Liberation Theology aims to fight the concern of poverty from its alleged source. 

Liberation Theology sprouted from the authoritarian complex in Latin America. 

To be sure, the contradictory dynamics of bureaucratic authoritarianism and later 

right-wing dictatorship that were anchored in the modernization paradigm in that 

subcontinent, engendered rural poverty, and the consequence was the emergence 
of popular movements seeking the transformation of oppressive economic 
structures. 
It also proposes to fight economic injustice and human rights, which affects not only 
Latin America but also the world at large. It is also a movement that attempts to interpret 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ through the experiences of oppressed people. 

Gutierrez stated that the Theology of Liberation attempts to reflect on the 
experience and meaning of faith that is focused on the commitment to abolish injustice 
and to build a new society. This theology must be verified by the practice of that 
commitment, by an active, effective participation in the struggle which the exploited 
social classes have undertaken against their oppressors. Liberation from every form of 
exploitation, the possibility of more human and dignified life, the creation of a new 
humankind — all pass through this struggle.’ Liberation Theology is the relationship 
between Christian activism, especially in relation to economic justice, poverty, and 
human rights. 


Jesus is the liberator of the oppressed and the scripture is replete with events and 


stories of Jesus standing firmly with the poor and meeting them at their points of need. 
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Salvation in history has the same context as liberation. This theology can be seen as a 
theology of poor because it arose out of the cries of the oppressed especially the 
vulnerable, especially those who may not have acquired any professional training or 
education. These groups of people are mostly found in rural communities. It stresses the 
Christian responsibility for the poor and the marginalized based on the perception of the 
dignity of human beings as created in the image of God. The good news is that God hears 
their cries and is working in their distress to liberate them for his glory. 

The Liberation Theology movement and the interpretation of the Bible under this 
theology stems directly from the participants place in the society. It seeks to interpret 
Jesus’ teachings in relation to economic, political, and social conditions of the oppressed. 
Therefore, it speaks to the church on how to act to bring social change needed by the poor 
and the oppressed. Jesus Christ liberated us from sin and brought us into intimate 
communion with him, and to live in fullness of life with humanity, in love, and justice. 
This gift of salvation from God manifests itself when humanity humbles itself and 
follows God and participates in fighting for justice for others. God is an ever-present help 
to His followers. “Liberation theology is thus intended as a theology of salvation. 
Salvation is God’s unmerited action in history. Which God leads beyond itself. It is 
God’s gift of definitive life to God’s children, given in a history in which we must build 
fellowship.”!® Viewing Liberation Theology generally as a theology of salvation makes 
liberation as something to be received by all as a gift from God. 

Another area to pay attention to in discussing Liberation Theology is the 


Womanist Theology particularly as my project focuses on the Nigerian woman. Candace 


'8 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 696. 
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Laughinghouse captured a brief background of Womanist Theology in her article titled, 


“Womanist Theology: A Summary.” Laughinghouse traced the history of Womanist 
Theology to the 1980s with three African American scholars, namely, Katie Cannon, 
Jacquelyn Grant, and Delores Williams who understood and connected with the work of 
Alice Walker on the false moral mediation within the prevailing standard approach and 
the tripartite subjugation, capitalism, gender disparity, and racial discrimination. These 
scholars recognized the need for an all-encompassing theological ethical framework 
regarding Black Liberation Theology.!? Laughinghouse described the situation before the 
action of these women thus: 
Prior to the construction of a womanist ethic and reflection, there was no such 
construct in place to encourage black women to reclaim their identity, love their 
full selves, and use historical voices as encouragement towards dismantling the 
white, patriarchal, dominant narrative. Dismantling norms also included the 
critique of black liberation theology, as it remained focused specifically on social 
justice from the angle of anti-racism.”° 
Womanist Theology emphasized the need for a healthier attention on social justice which 
is not limited to the male speaking on for Black women and that does not connect 
appropriately with White feminism. 
Alice Walker created the word womanist in her book In Search of Our Mothers’ 
Gardens. Relating the brave and audacious comportment of the Black woman. The 


phrase womanist asserts Black women’s connection with feminism and history, culture, 


and religion of the African American society. Womanist works embodies the ongoing 


'° Candace Laughinghouse, “Womanist Theology 101,” Student Christian Movement, 2020, 
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academic work of womanist scholars in several disciplines, including theology, ethics, 


sociology, and biblical studies.”! Linda Thomas viewed Womanist Theology as a: 


Critical reflection upon black women’s place in the world that God has created 
and takes seriously black women’s experience as human beings who are made in 
the image of God. The categories of life which black women deal with daily (that 
is, race, womanhood, and political economy) are intricately woven into the 
religious space that African American women occupy. Therefore, the harmful and 
empowering dimensions of the institutional church, culture and society impact the 
social construction of black womanhood.” 


Womanist Theology does the work of affirmation and critiquing the church’s action and 
inaction. Womanist theologians can engage the church and bring to the center relevant 
issues that will bring about the change and transformation of lives of all women. Thomas 
described it as the “empowering assertion of the black woman’s voice.” 

Jacqueline Grant while quoting Alice Walker’s definition of womanist, “describes 
womanists as being responsible, in charge, outrageous, courageous and audacious enough 
to demand the right to think...independently of both white and black men and white 
women.””* Grant went on to analyze Walker’s definition which embodies the vital piece 
of the assertion of the Black people, that is to impart African American women to 


embrace their identity, embrace their being, living out who they are and loving 


themselves.” 


21 Alice Walker, In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens (New York, NY: Brace Jovanovich, 1983), 
Xi. 


2 Linda E. Thomas, “Womanist Theology, Epistemology, and a New Anthropological Paradigm,” 
Cross Currents 48, no. 4 (1998/1999): 489. 


23 Thomas, “Womanist Theology,” 488. 


4 Jacqueline Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus (Atlanta, GA: Scholars 
Press, 1989), 205. 


25 Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus, 205. 
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Womanist theologians bring their voice to the voiceless in theology. They “bring 
to the center the experience and knowledge of those marginalized by a complex layering 
and overlapping by race, gender and class experiences of all groups, inclusive of those 
with privilege and power.”*° Womanist theologians bring to the table the encounters of 
marginalized women in various aspects of life. Among other Black women who 
expressed the need for a theological analysis beyond the theological analysis of White 
women was Delores S. Williams. 

Feminism in general, and Christian feminism specifically was advanced to 
emphasis on gender domination. Feminists largely acknowledged male control, 
domination, and preference throughout all organizations of society, which was the center 
of gender oppression. This emphasis argued the needs for White women, with their 
histories, and restricted the significance of feminism for Black women who had diverse 
incidents of domination.”’ 

Mdimi Mhogolo asserted that the relationship between males and females is still 
uneven, unequal, and unfair. Women and girls are not privileged to the same rights of 
inheritance, security, opportunity, and honor as those offered to men and boys. Female 
humanness is not recognized as of equal and as great importance as that of males, but it is 
rather subjugated, disregarded, and manipulated.”* I agree that as human rights of women, 


including widows, should be affirmed and they should be valued. 


6 Thomas, “Womanist Theology,” 496. 


27 Delores Williams, “The Color of Feminism: Or Speaking the Black Woman’s Tongue,” Journal 
of Religious Thought 43 (1986): 52. 


8 Mdimi G. Mhogolo, “A Vision of Full Humanity: An African Perspective,” Transformation 15, 
no. | (January 1998): 6. 
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Mercy Amba Oduyoye wrote on the South African women’s experiences of God 
and how it rotates around liberating themselves of the patriarchal model that supports the 
hierarchy, domination, and sexism which was felt under apartheid.”? “Black theology of 
liberation that is relevant to South Africa cannot afford to perpetuate any form of 
domination, not even male domination; if its liberation is not human enough to include 
the liberation of women, it will not be liberation.”°° The Christology of African women is 


deeply rooted in Jesus Christ as a friend and a liberator. 


Womanist Theology and the Concept of Salvation 

Womanist theological reflection seems to be acceptable in the biblical studies 
discipline. The subject of “Womanist biblical interpretation has come to the fore in recent 
years in conjunction with the growing body of literature on Womanist Theology in 
general.”3! Theological considerations on oppression and its defeat leads to a discussion 
of salvation. Monica Coleman captures it well when she said, 


Womanist theologians connect biblical witnesses of Jesus with the experiences of 
the contemporary African American women to discuss God’s transformative role 
in their lives, they often focus on the suffering of black women and how it is 
overcome. Collectively, womanists understand salvation as a social activity of 
teaching and healing that leads toward survival, quality of life, and the holistic 
transformation of the world. Womanist concept of Jesus Christ and salvation 
reveal the powerful images that comprise a postmodern theology.°? 


2° Mercy Amba Oduyoye, “The African Experience of God through the Eyes of an Akan Woman,” 
Cross Currents 47, no. 4 (Winter 1997/1998): 499. 


3° Basil Moore, ed., Black Theology: The South African Voice (London, UK: Hurst, 1973), 25. 
3! Clarice J. Martin, “Womanist Interpretation of the New Testament: The Quest for Holistic and 
Inclusive Translation and Interpretation,” Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 6, no. 2 (Fall 1990): 41- 


61, https://www.jstor.org/stable/25002134. 


32 Monica A. Coleman, Making a Way Out of No Way: A Womanist Theology (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2008), 12. 
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Kelly Brown Douglas supports the above position as summarized by Coleman stating that 
Douglas examines Jesus Christ considering the experiences of Black women. Douglas’ 
theory of salvation lies in the lives of those who, emulate Christ, are working for the 
advancement of the community.*? Womanist theologians understand the idea of salvation 
within the Christian tradition but with African American women experiences as the 


lenses through which they do so. 


Teaching Womanist Theology 
Teaching Womanist Theology is one of the major ways to educate the younger 
generation on the history and stories of Black women. Teaching Womanist Theology 
brings students, and particularly female student, face-to-face to encounter the historical 
and transforming stories of Black women and their struggles. Douglas captured it well 
when she said, 
This historical dialogue is especially important for Black female students. It is 
through this dialogue that they can discover that their own struggle is not simply 
personal, but reflects a wider historical experience. In becoming connected to 
their past, Black female students are empowered by the knowledge that they are 
not alone in their struggle for freedom. They are a part of a long history of Black 
women trying to make do and do better. In general, through historical dialogue, 
Black female students can discern "when and where" they enter the story of Black 
women's struggle for survival and freedom for themselves and their families.** 


Tracing this historical dialogue with female students particularly provides them with role 


models they can learn more about as they discover Black women’s culture of resistance. 


33 Coleman, Making A Way Out of No Way, 17. 


34 Kelly Brown Douglas, “Teaching Womanist Theology: A Case Study,” Journal of Feminist 
Studies in Religion 8, no. 2 (Fall 1992): 135. 
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That is Black women resisting a culture of dehumanization and oppression.*> Not only 


Black students benefit from Black women historical dialogue, but others will have the 
opportunity to discover how they can discern and relate with Black women. Since 
conversation with these Black women is critical because of their experiences, the 
student’s interaction with each other is also helpful in the overall discussion on Womanist 
Theology.*© It is on such instances that we learn most from each other and we see 
unmistakably what our dialogue should be about.*” 
A course in Womanist Theology must take into consideration the analysis of 
Black oppression. Douglas summarized the areas to be addressed in the analysis by 
saying: 
This analysis should specifically address the multidimensional nature of Black 
women's oppression. It must help students to name the social, economic, political, 
religious and cultural barriers to Black people's freedom. It must also compel 
students to recognize their own points of privilege and how they are complicit in 
Black oppression. They must begin to name the ways in which they benefit from 
as well as perpetuate racist, sexist, classist, and heterosexist structures.°® 
This is a holistic approach to the teaching of Womanist Theology. The persons 


undertaking teaching of Womanist Theology must do so from the experiences, wisdom 


and faith of the Black women battles for themselves and their families. 


35 Patricia Hill Collins, Black Feminist Thought: Knowledge, Consciousness, and the Politics of 
Empowerment (Cambridge, MA: Unwin Hyman, 1990), 24. 


36 Douglas, “Teaching Womanist Theology,” 135-36. 


37 Delores S. Williams, “Womanist/Feminist Dialogue: Problems and Possibilities,” Journal of 
Feminist Studies in Religion 9, no. 1/2 (Fall 1993): 68. 


38 Douglas, “Teaching Womanist Theology,” 137. 
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The Purpose of Liberation Theology 


Liberation Theology was centered on moral reaction to the poverty and injustice 
in Latin America. The Catholic Church in Brazil assumed the responsibility for taking 
care of the poor and the disenfranchised during military violence and political unrest that 
the country faced at that time. The sufferings of the poor and marginalized brought about 
the need for liberation. Gustavo Gutierrez stated the goal of this theology: 

My purpose is not to elaborate an ideology to justify postures already taken, or to 

undertake a feverish search for security in the face of the radical challenges that 

confront the faith, or to fashion a theology from which political action is 

“deduced.” It is rather to let ourselves be judged by the word of the Lord, to think 

through our faith, to strengthen our love, and to give reason for our hope from 

within a commitment that seeks to become more radical, total, and efficacious. It 
is to reconsider the great themes of the Christian life within this radically changed 
perspective and with regard to the new questions posed by this commitment.*? 
In as much as this theology was birthed in Latin America because of the persecution and 
sufferings they experienced, it important to note that this kind of suffering is not peculiar 
to that country, but it is experienced in many parts of the world even in the present times. 

The effect of Liberation Theology movement in Latin America has encouraged 
the participation of other Christians in other parts of the world in the liberation process. It 
has encouraged Christians to explore our faith in Christ and in relation to the economic 
justice and poverty that some face. This theology emphasizes Christian’s duty to helping 
the poor and the oppressed. It also interprets the gospel of Christ through the lived 
experiences of economic justice, poverty, and human rights. Liberation Theology was 


developed from and through the gospel of Jesus Christ and was developed to be part of 
the church. The theology is aimed for the building of God’s kingdom in the world — 
»° Gustavo Gutierrez, “A Theology of Liberation, History, Politics, and Salvation,” Amazon AWS, 


http://s3.amazonaws.com/arena-attachments/ 
1648419/893d957d3d4a0d4e94c6a66f3cflda98.pdf?15 16898451. 
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experiencing God’s power and providence in the lives of the oppressed. In essence, it 
embodies a holistic mission to the world. The church has been given the responsibility to 
minister to the oppressed spiritually, and physically. Sider summarized and balanced the 
church concern for the poor by stating: 

Concern for the poor is not the only important of Christian social concern or 

mission; We dare not become so preoccupied with it that everything else becomes 

secondary. Nor dare our concern for the poor become a secondary matter that we 

remember only if we have spare time or money. God’s concern for the poor is 

central to God’s character.*? 
Liberation Theology interprets the Bible through Christian doctrines in the light of the 
experiences of the poor. It also gives the poor an opportunity to interpret their own faith 
in a new way, through Jesus’ life and His message. The scripture helps the poor to affirm 
their dignity and self-worth through their struggle for a decent life. The poverty some 
people experience can be attributed largely to the structure of the society they live in; 
therefore, Liberation Theology will be helpful in alleviating the challenges faced in such 
societies. Thus, this theology tends to offer hope for the poor and oppressed. 

The title of my Project is, “Literacy Awareness as a Means of Economic 
Empowerment for Widows in Northern Nigeria.” The widows I am seeking to empower 
through literacy awareness can be considered as poor and in need of help to be able to 
experience change that will impact their lifestyle positively. Liberation Theology seems 
to be addressing the issues that are faced by this group of women. They are women who 


have lost their husbands, who were apparently the breadwinners of their family. They are 


faced with the challenges of the loss of a partner and the provider of the family. This 


4 Ronald J. Sider, Good News and Good Works: A Theology for the Whole Gospel (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Books, 1993), 140. 
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theology asks us to listen to the call of God concerning the poor and the oppressed and to 


accept our role as channels of God’s love and justice to the world. 


Themes in Liberation and Womanist Theology 

Reading the Bible and interpreting it through the viewpoint of the poor is an 
important element in the Liberation Theology. The religious aspect is what makes the 
theology different from other social analysis. From the story of creation in Genesis, we 
see the beauty of God’s creation and the dignity of the poor in God’s image. He gave his 
creation dominion over the earth and the rights to the fruits of the earth. The Exodus story 
can be seen as a good biblical example of liberation for the children of Egypt. “The 
liberation of Israel is a political action. It is the breaking away from a situation of 
despoliation and misery and the beginning of the construction of a just and comradely 
society. It is the aggression of disorder and the creation of a new order.”*! God’s saving 
power was demonstrated. Christ is our model of liberation and freedom. “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, for he has anointed me to bring Good News to the poor. He has sent 
me to proclaim that the captives will be released, that the oppressed will be set free” (Lk. 
4:18-19 NLT). Jesus is an important figure of liberation. Sin is the ultimate root of all 
injustice and oppression, but Christ is the liberator of sin. 

Liberation Theology tends to read the Bible in relation to the concern for the poor. 
The Bible has a clear history of showing God caring for the needs of the poor as He 
encounters them. From the story of the children of Israel in Exodus to the prophets, the 


incarnation of God, to the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, we see and read of 


41 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 88. 
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stories of God’s concern for the poor. It is the goal of this theology to practice what we 
read in the Bible as it relates to the poor and oppressed. 

It is apparent that the world is battling different classes of people. The desire for 
money and the accumulation of wealth by a few has led to distinctions among people. 
The wealthy have economic advantage over the poor. This disparity could exist because 
of bad government. As I investigate realities of the rural where this project will be carried 
out, I discover that the role of government has impacted the way these women live. 
Injustice can be found in any society, but it is experienced more in the developing world. 
Liberation Theology underpins the need for us to read the Bible and understand how we 
can express God’s love to the poor in the face of injustice and class distinctions. 

Liberation Theology is no longer exclusive to the Latin American movement; it is 
now a universal phenomenon. The third world is evidently characterized by the themes 
Liberation Theology intends to address. Most of these countries are faced with social, 
political, and economic injustice, and inequality between the rich and the poor. The effort 
to target the imbalance between the rich, the poor, and oppressed has been the target of 
this theology which functions within the Christian doctrine. Bridging the gap between the 
rich and the poor may not be an easy task, but at least considering the plight of the poor 
and providing for their needs may be of great essence. These issues with Liberation 
Theology are experienced because of bad government or a few greedy ones. In Nigeria, 
the context where my doctoral project will be conducted, the World Bank, The National 
Bureau of Statistics (NBS) recently released the “2019 Poverty and Inequality in Nigeria” 


report, which highlights that 40% of the total population, or almost eighty-three million 
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people, live below the country’s poverty line of 137,430 naira ($381.75) per year.*” The 


economic gap between the wealthy and the poor in this country is very wide and 
oppressed seem to lose hope of any positive change from the government. Liberation 
Theology is much needed today, considering humanity still experience evils and 
oppression which the founders of this theology fought for. The theology remains a 


valuable weapon to combat the struggles of social injustice for a better life. 


Theological Relevance of the Subject and of the Project 

The theologians, who were working with people living in difficult situations, saw 
the struggles and poverty of these people and they realized the immediacy of reaching out 
to them not just with the scripture but taking care of their material needs as well. In 
essence, the leaders working with these people have a better understanding of their pain. 
The liberationists were active in base ecclesial communities where they saw this and 
amplified the legitimacy of Liberation Theology. Gustavo Gutierrez envisions that the 
church had limited reaction toward the plagues that jeopardize God’s divine creation. He 
explores the connection between Christian Theology and Liberation Theology to the 
everyday struggles of people and urged that they were afforded a better living condition. 
He seeks that a connection of words and action based on Christian doctrine should be 
paramount for the church. The poor and oppressed should be transformed in a manner 
that will enable God’s vision of society to be actualized in all aspects of life: social, 


economic, and spiritual. 


* World Bank, “Living Standards Measurement Study/Brief,” World Bank, 
https://www.worldbank.org/en/programs/Isms/brief/nigeria-releases-new-report-on-poverty-and-inequality- 
in-country. 
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The charismatic Peruvian priest, Gutierrez, focused on the injustices in Latin 
America countries but these injustices and oppression are experienced in Africa as well. 
Colonial and neocolonial powers have created a web of corruption and exploitation that 
have robbed the people of their resources thereby oppressing the indigenous people. It is 
unfortunate that even after the colonial rule the corruption is still present. Not necessarily 
by the colonial powers but from the indigenous leaders. 

Nigeria is the context for which my doctoral project will be conducted. The 
purpose of this project is to provide help to the struggling women in a part of this 
country. Widows, (women who have lost their husband to death) are the focus of this 
project. These women are based in communities where there is little social infrastructure 
and most of them are either dropouts or have never attended any school for formal 
education. Nigeria was under a British colonial rule in 1900, and the country was divided 
into the Northern and Southern protectorate. It became united formally as a colony in 
1914 and was governed by the British rule until it became independent on October 1, 
1960. Little has changed for women since the British rule to the modern-day Nigeria, as 
the male counterpart have dominated the political, economic, and social power of the 
nation. 

The beginning of colonialism in the early 1900s experienced a setback in the 
political involvement of women in Nigeria, diminishing the prerogative and rights 
enjoyed by the Nigerian women.** Observe that with the setting up of colonial machinery 
women were systematically rendered invisible as the colonial masters evidently preferred 
and encouraged male domination. It was concluded that the westernization and 


43M. Ingyoroko, E. T. Sugh, and Alakali Terfa, “The Nigerian Woman and the Reformation of the 
Political System: A Historical Perspective,” Journal of Socialomics 6 (2017): 196. 
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colonization robbed Nigerian women of their rights in the public and political sphere. The 
separation of women from the political sphere can be considered as relegating the women 
to the private sphere of the private domain while the men control the public sphere. This 
development further nurtures the patriarchal nature of men in the society and denying 
women opportunities to be in the limelight.“4 The sexual division of labor in the political 
system is often traced to the onset of colonialism in Nigeria. 

Their Western cultural notion of male superiority reflected in their relations with 
Nigerians. The 1922 Sir Clifford Constitution disenfranchised women and limited the 
participation of adult male to the wealthy. This is not to say that there was no existing 
element of gender inequality in traditional state and stateless societies in Nigeria, but the 
colonial order made gender discrimination more pronounced. For example, women held 
high positions in the palace but were stripped of these positions at the establishment of 
the colonial order. 

Liberation Theology is relevant to this project because it seeks to address the 
sufferings, struggles, poverty, and injustice. These women are going through the pain of 
losing their partners and the pain and struggles of providing for the family. It is important 
to note that the theologians and founders of Liberation Theology did not make exclusion 
to who should be liberated but is extended to all. The poor widows are included in this 
theology, and this forms my basis for this theology in my project. These women are 
oppressed and poor and living in poor communities. This theology argues the experience 


of oppressed communities is the key to interpreting God’s will. It can be rightly said here 


44 Damilola Taiye Agbalajobi, “Women’s Participation and Political Process in Nigeria: Problems 
and Prospects,” African Journal of Political Science and International Relations 4, no. 2 (2010): 75-82. 
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that, the experience of these women is the key to understanding the Bible in relation to 
their situations. 

In the story of Elisha and the miraculous jar of oil, Elisha heard the plea of the 
widow and was able to meet her need through the power of God. The encounter of the 
widow and Elisha was that of faith in action; Christianity is a religion of action, and the 
church should not be confined to theoretical approaches. Ioannis Petrou explained, 
“Christian witness in today’s world cannot be based on theoretical approaches, which 
need flesh and blood to become actions. Witness is given empirically. Declarations are 
good, but do they lead to action? When analyzing the actual practice of the church and 
Christians, does not arrive at the theory that precedes. This is, however, the best argument 
against them.”*° Christian doctrine will have more impact when solution to issues is 
actualized. 

How are you engaging with classical and modern theologians? Liberation 
Theology is required in the present times just as it was in history. It is committed to being 
active agents in the process of changing the condition of the poor and the oppressed in the 


world and it also gives the poor the right to think out their faith through their struggles. 


Conclusion 
The significance of Liberation Theology and womanist Theology specifically is to 
bring justice to the oppressed, poor and the marginalized, which can be meaningful and 


through the gospel of Jesus Christ. Justice is a prerequisite for liberation from 


4 Toannis Petrou, “Theology and Renewal of the Human Society,” 76. 
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exploitation to achieve the possibility of a humane society.*° Liberation and womanist 


Theologies are most important for the times we live in, especially in Nigeria. There must 
be response to the marginalization just as “Womanist Theology emerged as a response to 
the lack of inclusivity in both the Black and feminist movement” 

Nigeria as a country has been ravaged by colonial power, corruption, and 
terrorism. In order to stand with the widows who are struggling with poverty, 
marginalization, and human dignity, the church needs to see the importance of fighting 
against the vices that have contributed to oppression. Since the church’s focus is 
reconciliation of all people to God, it is important that emphasize that goes hand in hand 
with liberation. Robert J. Schreiter, stated that: 

We do not call for liberation in order to bring about reconciliation. Not liberation 

or reconciliation. Rather, no reconciliation without liberation. Reconciliation can 

only come about if the nature of the violence perpetrated is acknowledged, and its 
conditions for continuing or reappearing are removed. Liberation is not just 
liberation from the violent situation, but also liberation from the structures and 
processes that permit and promote violence.** 
Liberation Theology is focused on the scripture as scripture admonishes us to seek justice 
for all people. The church fulfills her mission amid injustices created by the world 


system. There is an obvious challenge for the church in balancing the issue of justice and 


proclamation of the gospel. 
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The scripture is replete with several terms that invite the church to care for the 
marginalized, terms such as the oppressed the poor, needy, widow, and orphans among 
others. The Psalm for examples points to both joy and suffering, and the poor will receive 
attention whether is poverty of the spirit or physical poverty. The prophets many times in 
scriptures draw attention to the need for justice in the land. Justice is still needed in our 
land today. “To the degree that we too live under that word, the prophet asks us, in the 
religious community of today: what is the character of your leadership? How does it treat 
the vulnerable? How is justice doing? He will not let us propagandize with false criteria: 
the trampling of the courts and the multiplying of sacrifices. He will not be sidetracked 
with the status of either the Gross National Product or the Church Extension Fund.’“? 
God condemns those who act unjustly and there is always a welcome to those who act 
justly. In the eschatological discussion in Matthew 25:31-46, Jesus lays out before us all 
the judgment of all the nations. 

In the eschatological text above, there are only two places, eternal punishment, or 
eternal life. All those to be judged had the same opportunity for ministry, the least of 
these. The mission field is both the same, the hungry, thirsty, strangers, naked, sick and 
the prisoners. Lord, when was it that we saw you? The righteous were asking, the people 
on the left were also asking, Lord, when? Perhaps, those on the right take advantage of 
every single opportunity but those people on the left spend the whole time analyzing and 
calculating how helping someone else will affect their finances. The least are with us 


every day. 


4° James A. Rimbach, “Those Lively Prophets: Isaiah Ben Amoz,” Currents in Theology and 
Mission 5 (1978): 48. 
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We should approach every situation, person, including the choices we make as if 
we see Jesus. St. Martin illustrates well for us: 


St. Martin of Tours was a Roman soldier and a Christian. One cold winter day, as 
he was entering a city, a beggar stopped him and asked for alms. Martin had no 
money; but the beggar was blue and shivering with cold, and Martin gave what he 
had. He took off his soldier's coat, worn and frayed as it was; he cut it in two and 
gave half of it to the beggar man. That night he had a dream. In it he saw the 
heavenly places and all the angels and Jesus in the midst of them; and Jesus was 
wearing half of a Roman soldier's cloak. One of the angels said to him, “Master, 
why are you wearing that battered old cloak? Who gave it to you?” And Jesus 
answered softly, “My servant Martin gave it to me.” 


Jesus is not advocating salvation by works but works produced by salvation. If your life 
does not engage the poor with a compassionate Christ heart, you are not genuinely his. 
“Religion that is pure and undefiled before God, the Father, is this: to care for orphans 
and widows in their distress, and to keep oneself unstained by the world” (Jam. 1:27 
NRSV). 
Liberation and Womanist theologies positions Christians to bring their faith to 
bear upon the need of those suffering in the world. 
Facing enormous problems in the society, some theologians realized that the 
traditional theology concerned with religious dogmas and abstract religious 
concepts lost any relevance. It became an abstract speculation removed from the 
original spirit of the Gospel message and out of touch with real life. On the social 
level it served the rich. They realized that if one really cared for and believed in 
the Christian ideals, one had to answer the question: how to be a Christian in a 
concrete historical situation?! 


The early church responded to the needs of the poor and the hungry, and throughout 


scriptures the poor are the special recipients of God’s mercy and compassion. In the word 


© Williams Barclay, “Matthew NT,” Study Light, 
https://www.studylight.org/commentaries/dsb/matthew-25.html. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


I will argue, in this chapter that among the theories of leadership available, the 
Transformational Theory of Leadership is the theory I find most applicable to the 
Nigerian situation. Transformational Theory of Leadership brings self-reliance, which I 
discussed in the historical chapter. 

There are several explanations and theories that have been advocated about 
leadership. In this chapter, I will examine some of the significant leadership development 
theories because through the various schools of thoughts we understand why certain 
people become leaders. “Literacy Awareness as a Means of Economic Empowerment for 
Widows in Northern Nigeria” is the title of my dissertation. Therefore, I will explore the 
need to raise widows as leaders through sustainable empowerment. While there is no 
limitation to what women and widows can become and what they can contribute to the 
society, it is obvious that many widows are rather seeing themselves as having nothing to 
offer for the building of their families and the society. For many families, the husbands 
are always regarded as the leader, this is particularly true in the African context. When 
the husband is deceased, a leadership vacuum is created. A leader is critical in everything 
and in every team; therefore, the family cannot be effective without a leader. In this case 
of the widow, she must step into the position of leadership for her family and build them 
so they can contribute to the society. Keith Miller defined leadership as ‘“‘a process by 
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which a person influences others to achieve an objective and directs the group in a way 


ool 


that makes it more cohesive and coherent.”* Peter G. Northhouse also defines leadership 


from the same perspective of influence; he says is “a process whereby an individual 
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influences a group of individuals to achieve a common goal.’” Dockery says, “Leadership 


is the art and practice of exerting an influence on the behavior and beliefs of others.” 
Leadership provides a significant platform for influencing organizations toward greater 
faithfulness and effectiveness in their God given mandate. James G. Clawson defines 
leadership as, “leadership is about managing energy, first in yourself and then in those 
around you.”* While most of the definitions focused on the individual’s influence on 
others and the organization, Clawson’s definition focuses on leader as a person first. This 
is very helpful, as no person can give what he or she does not have. Leadership occurs in 
groups as: 


Groups are the context in which leadership ship takes place. Leadership involves 
influencing a group of individuals who have a common purpose. This can be a 
small task group, a community group, or a large group encompassing an entire 
organization. Leadership is about one individual influencing a group of others to 
accomplish common goals.° 


' Keith Miller, “Future of Working, The Leadership and Career Blog,” Future of Working, 
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Leadership comprises influence as it is concerned with how a leader affects followers. 
Both leaders and followers are involved in the leadership process.° Through leadership 
theories we can know what makes leaders. Among the various theories examined are: 
The Great Man Theory, Trait Theory, Contingency Theory, Situational Theory, 


Behavioral Theory, Transactional Theory and Transformational Theory. 


Great Man Leadership Theory 

The Great-Man Leadership Theory suggests that leaders are born and not made. 
The great man theory of leadership is perhaps the oldest of the leadership development 
theories and has received consideration throughout the centuries. Such attention is 
reasonable when one considers that history is often written from the reference point of 
“oreat men.” 

Thomas Carlyle the Scottish philosopher and teacher quoted in the journal of 
resources development and management states: 

In 1847, Thomas Carlyle stated in the best interests of the heroes that “universal 

history, the history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at the bottom 

of the history of the great men who have worked here”. Carlyle claimed in his 

“great man theory” that leaders are born and that only those men who are 

endowed with heroic potentials could ever become the leaders. He opined that 

great men were born, not made.® 


Most cultures need champions to define their accomplishments and to validate their 


failures. This position by Carlye, which claimed that only those men who are endowed 
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with heroic potentials could become leaders was supported by Fil J. Arenas, Daniel 
Connelly, and Michael D. Williams when they asserted that: 
The term great man was used because at the time, leadership was thought of 
primarily as a male quality, especially in terms of military leadership. During this 
period, health, physique, and energy levels were recognized as important factors 
in the emergence of leadership skills. For many of these theorists, history was 
shaped by leadership of great men. For instance, without Moses the Jews would 
have remained in Egypt; if it were not for Winston Churchill, the British would 
have given up, and Microsoft Word would never have appeared without the 
leadership of Bill Gates.” 
I think there is an issue with that position as it forgets the contribution of women to the 
society, this kind of pick and choose what men have contributed ignoring the many 
interventions of women in the world. A case in point is the contribution of Mrs. 
Funmilayo Ransome Kuti who championed the course of women liberation in Nigeria. 
The Great Man Theory became popular in the nineteenth century, assumes that 
the leadership characters are intrinsic. Miller’s writing about the Great Man Theory said, 
“There is something special about a person’s combination of qualities, personality traits, 
and abilities that sets him or her up as a great leader and separates that person from the 
rest of the pack.”!° This theory has been a traditional belief to many scholars as they hold 
to the view that “some people have personality traits, behaviors and knowledge that lend 
themselves to leadership.”!' Studying famous royal, military or industry leaders may 
provide you with some tools that help you develop your own leadership abilities. While 
this theory is being advocated by many, Douglas McGregor, opined that the Great Man 
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Leadership theory was “morally flawed, as was the case with Hitler, Napoleon, and the 


like, thereby challenging the credibility of the Great Man theory. These great men 
became irrelevant and consequently growth of the organizations, stifled.”'? There is no 
doubt that there are intrinsic leadership qualities in some humans which will support that 
leader is destined to be in their particular positions, but to hold that theory as the only 
workable theory will deprive the society of many potential leadership that do not show 
clearly that they have inherent abilities to be leaders. The Great Man Theory still has 
wide recognition among Americans. Americans love to “create a man,” who usually 
becomes greater with the passing of the years.!? It is important to point out that the Great 
Man Theory is woefully inadequate for the Nigerian widow because it is based on the 
exploits of great men which goes contrary to my theological, historical, and biblical 


foundations chapters. 


Trait Leadership Theory 

The trait leadership theory is similar to the Great Man Theory, though, Trait 
Leadership Theory “ignored the assumptions about whether leadership traits were genetic 
or acquired.”'* Personality traits are key when it comes to Trait Leadership Theory, 
because personality traits have been found to distinguish leaders from followers, 


successful from unsuccessful leaders and high-level leaders from lower-level leaders.'° 
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The trait theory established upon the characteristics of different leaders, which include 


unsuccessful and successful leaders where “the identified characteristics are compared to 
those of potential leaders to determine their likelihood of leading effectively.”!° Scholars 
focusing on this theory identify these characteristics from different standpoints as they 
emphasize firstly emergent traits or the physical attributes which include appearance, 
height, weight, demographics, attractiveness, self-confidence, and intelligence; and 
secondly, effectiveness traits which are based on experience and learning, such as 
charisma as an essential element of leadership.'’ Traits Leadership Development Theory 
does not identify leaders through emergent traits but also through other characteristics. 
The leader is characterized by a strong drive for responsibility and task 
completion, vigor and persistence in pursuit of goals, venturesomeness and 
originality in problem solving, drive to exercise initiative in social situations, self- 
confidence and sense of personal identity, willingness to accept consequences of 
decision and action, readiness to absorb interpersonal stress, willingness to 
tolerate frustration and delay, ability to influence other person’s behavior, and 
capacity to structure social interaction systems to the purpose at hand.'® 
I agree with Ralph Stogdill that the leader is described by several drives that are evident 
in his or her life and just the personality traits alone. Zakeer Ahmed Khan, Allah Nawaz, 
and Irfanullah Khan quoted Max Weber perspective on charisma and said that charisma 


is helpful as it gives more understanding into charismatic leadership, “the greatest 


revolutionary force, capable of producing a completely new orientation through followers 
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and complete personal devotion to leaders they perceived as endowed with almost 
magical supernatural, superhuman qualities and powers.”!” 
It is believed that through the study of personality traits, leaders can be spotted, 
therefore, Allisen Penn concluded: 
Several academics believe that potential leaders can be spotted by studying the 
personality traits of the individual and matching them to the characteristics of 
actual leaders. Trait theory was almost abandoned by leadership practitioners as 
leadership research evolved, but in the past few years, there has been a renewed 
interest and more research related to Trait theory.”° 
This position assumes that the spotting of personality traits through studying individuals 
and matching their characteristics with actual leaders, but no single set of traits or style is 
sufficient for effective leadership. John A. Morford agreed with this position when he 
said, “Even though researchers now agree no single set of traits or style alone always 
provide effective leadership, that does not mean traits and styles are irrelevant.””! Trait 
theory may be viable in the discovery and development of widows as leaders in Nigeria 


as traits and styles are relevant, but no single traits alone does not provide for effective 


leadership. 


Contingency Leadership Theory 
This theory originates from the principle that there is ‘no one size fits all’ 
leadership style. Many leadership approaches could be termed contingency theories but 


the one that is extensively renowned is the Fiedler’s contingency theory. It has also been 
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described as a leader-match theory in the sense that “‘a leader’s effectiveness depends on 
how well the leader’s style fits the context. To understand the performance of leaders, it 
is essential to understand the situations in which they lead. Effective leadership is 
contingent on matching a leader's style to the right setting.””” So the approach here is 
matching the leadership style to the right setting. On this required aligning that leads to 
the effectiveness of a leader Arenas submitted that “Contingency theories were based on 
the idea that in order for leaders to become effective, they must exercise their ability to 
align their leadership styles or behaviors with a specific setting or context. Sometimes 
called leader-match theory, leaders attempt to match their leadership behaviors to specific 
circumstances.”” This leader-match theory which symbolizes the contingency was also 
supported by Albert Leister, Donald Borden, and Fred E. Fiedler where they concluded 
that the contingency leadership theory model is based on extensive experiential research 
that supports the hypothesis that the task functioning of the leader depends on a match 
between the leader’s motivational structure and the control and influence which the 
setting offers. Task inspired leaders perform best in situations that offer high or low level 
of influence and control.” When leaders are relationally motivated and allowed to 
influence, control, and moderate their level of performance is at its best. 

Fiedler advanced contingency theory through examining the styles of leaders 
working in different context. He evaluated the leaders’ styles, the situations they worked 


in and whether they were effective. It was based on that Fiedler and his partners made 
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some generalizations, which shows which leadership styles were best and which were 
worst for a particular context.”° “Focusing on one of the most promising streams of 
theory and research, researchers are presently investigating areas of contingencies of 
leadership effectiveness.”*° Fielder’s theoretical and empirical work on his 
“contingencies” model has provided greater understanding and insight in the area of 
leadership effectiveness. This approach provides an opportunity for successfully 
matching a leader with a context. This leadership theory may to some extent fit into the 
widows’ leadership role in Nigeria, if applied appropriately but it is still not the best fit 


for the widow’s leadership role in the society. 


Situational Leadership Theory 

The situational leadership theory is like the contingency theory. “The situational 
leadership model, first introduced in 1969, theorized that there was no unsurpassed way 
to lead and those leaders, to be effective, must be able to adapt to the situation and 
transform their leadership style between task-oriented and relationship oriented.””’ The 
leadership style here is relationship and whatever needs to be done should be done in 
accordance with the maturity of the team. 

The situational leadership theory recommends that the effective leadership style is 
determine by the circumstances leaders find themselves. The situations can be considered 


in terms of leader-member relations that consist of the group atmosphere and the degree 
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of confidence, loyalty, and attraction that followers feel for their leader. The other 
situational variable is the task structure, which is the degree to which the requirement of a 
task is clear and spelled out. More structured task gives leaders more control and the 
opposite are true that when the task is unclear and vague, the leader’s level of control and 
influence becomes less. The third situational variable is position power, which refers to 
the level of authority a leader must punish or reward followers. This includes the power 
individuals acquire because of their position in the organization. When a position power 
is strong if the position gives authority to both hire and fire.”% 

Situational Leadership Theory is a further development on the three-D leadership 
framework presented by Redding, Hersey, and Blanchard where they: 

Developed a life cycle theory of leadership, which they later renamed the 

situational leadership theory. Using the traditional categories of leader behavior, 

initiating structure (IS), and consideration (C), they formulated a situational 

theory of leadership in which the primary situational determinant of leader 

behavior is the task-relevant maturity of the subordinate.” 
Job maturity and psychological maturity are the two-task relevant maturity, while job 
maturity reflects the individual’s capability for the job performance; psychological 
maturity reflects the motivational state of the leader through confidence and self- 
esteem.?? 

The situational leadership theory suggests that no “one leadership style supersedes 


others.” As its name suggest, the theory implies that leadership depends on the situation 


at hand. “Casual conversations with organization development consultants and industry 
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personnel such as training directors and personnel managers quickly reveal the enormous 
popularity of the situational leadership theory.’’*! Situational leadership require leaders to 


adapt and change their leadership style to situations and the abilities of their followers. 


The Behavioral Leadership Theory 

The focus of Behavioral Theory is on the specific behaviors and actions of leader 
than their traits or characteristics. Behavioral leadership model alludes to the fact that if a 
leader determines the subordinate’s behavior does not result in an acceptable result, the 
leader under such circumstance can advance a desired behavior through a negative 
reinforcement strategy or suppress the undesired behavior through the use of 
punishment.*? 

Behavioral Theory advocate that learned skills translates into effective leadership. 
The skills needed to lead followers are technical skills, which refer to the knowledge of 
the process of the technique; human skills, which assist a person to interact with other 
people; and conceptual skills are skills and ideas that leaders can come up with for 
running an organization team or family effectively.*° 

Behavior theory focuses on what an effective leader “does.” Leadership is not 


something you are born with, nor do you need a set of commonly accepted traits. 
However, effective leadership is dependent on the right behavior. Researchers 
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proposed that for a leader to be effective, their behavior must vary with the 
situation. In other words, you can learn how to act like a leader.** 


Behavioral Leadership Theory opined that effective leadership is based on the skills 
learned. When many widows are exposed to literacy awareness, this leadership may be a 


good fit. 


Transactional Leadership Theory 

Transactional Leadership Theory mostly reflects on how to marginally advance 
and preserve the quality and quantity of performance, how to substitute one goal for 
another, how to reduce opposition to specific actions, and how to implement 
conclusions.*° Efforts by leadership theories developed in late 1970s and early 1980s 
triggered perspectives of the leader, leadership context and the follower and toward 
practices that determined further on the exchanges between the followers and leaders. 
The transactional leadership was described as that in which leader-follower associations 
were grounded upon a series of agreements between followers and leaders.*° “The 
transactional theory was “based on reciprocity where leaders not only influence followers 
but are under their influence as well.”*’ Some studies revealed that transactional 


leadership show a discrepancy with regard to the level of leader’s “action and the nature 
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of the relations with the followers.’** This is particularly obvious when transactional 
leaders take the initiative in making contact with others for the purpose of an interchange 
of something valued.*? That is “leaders approach followers with an eye toward 
exchanging.””*° There is an agreement between the leader and the follower, the followers 
are responsible for following orders while the leader agrees to reward the follower 
following orders in completing a task. This can lead to people only accomplishing task 
because of the rewards but there are many people that are also able to get goals achieved 


through their own internal inspiration. 


Transformational Leadership Theory 

Transformational Leadership Theory is a process which a person is able to create 
a solid relationship through interaction with others resulting in building a high level of 
trust which will result overtime in increased motivation, both intrinsic and extrinsic, 
experienced by leaders and followers alike.*! J. M. Burns’ book on leadership captures it 
well as it points out to the fact that transformational leadership is focused on the leader 
encouraging the followers to build their self-worth based on the mission and vision of the 


leader.** Transformational leadership model is a relationship leadership model. As Burns 
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describes it, it is a theory that focuses on connections formed between the leaders and the 
followers. Transformational leadership theory as viewed by Northouse as a process that: 
Changes and transforms people. It is concerned with emotions, values, ethics, 
standards, and long-term goals. It includes assessing followers' motives, satisfying 
their needs, and treating them as full human beings. Transformational leadership 
involves an exceptional form of influence that moves followers to accomplish 
more than what is usually expected of them. It is a process that often incorporates 
charismatic and visionary leadership.** 
A transformational leader makes a connection that increases the impetus and ethics in 
both the leader and the follower. The employees or the teams follow a leader 
transformational leader whose duty is to inspire them. A transformational leader should 
ensure he or she has a vision and passion and ensures such is communicated with 
dynamism and zest to the teams or the employees. With this in place it brings about a 
close relationship between the leaders and the teams. The achievement of the objective of 
the organization is largely dependent on the talent of the teams; hence the transactional 
leader relies upon the talent and knowledge of the teams.*° 
A transformational leader pays attention to the needs of followers and the leader 
makes efforts to help followers attain to their fullest potential and fulfill their goals. 
Transformational leadership model is of essence as “Leaders transform their followers 


through their inspirational nature and charismatic personalities. Rules and regulations are 


flexible, guided by group norms. These attributes provide a sense of belonging for the 
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followers as they can easily identify with the leader and its purpose.”*° The leaders that 
adopt the transformational leadership model have the advantage of gaining the 
admiration, trust, confidence, and respect from the team. To achieve this the leaders puts 
the needs of the followers or the team before their personal interest. Trust can be viewed 
as the most significant aspect of transformational leadership.*’ To further support the 
critical need for the application of transformational leadership, it is important to reference 
the transformational model components as outlined by B. J. Avolio and B. M. Bass thus: 


Individualized consideration. Transformational leaders display individualized 
consideration: they listen actively; they identify individuals’ personal concerns, 
needs, and abilities; they provide matching challenges and opportunities to learn 
in a supportive environment; they delegate to them as a way of developing them; 
they give developmental feedback; and they coach him or her. Transformational 
leaders practice MBWA—“Management by Wandering Around.” 


Intellectual stimulation. Transformational leaders use intellectual stimulation. 
They question the status quo. They present new ideas to followers and challenge 
them to think. They encourage imagination and creativity in rethinking 
assumptions and old ways of doing things. Plus, they do not publicly criticize 
errors, mistakes, or failure or ideas or approaches that differ from their own. Such 
leaders use and encourage intuition as well as logic. Knowledge-based 
organizations require leaders who can create and maintain an environment in 
which innovation thrives. 


Inspirational motivation. Transformational leaders display inspirational 
motivation. They communicate a clear vision of the possible future; they align 
organizational goals and personal goals so that people can achieve their personal 
goals by achieving organizational goals; and they treat threats and problems as 
opportunities to learn. They provide meaning and challenge to the work of their 
followers and provide encouragement and meaning for what needs to be done. 


Charismatic Leadership, or Idealized Influence (Charisma). Transformational 
leaders are role models; they are respected and admired by their followers. 
Followers identify with leaders and want to emulate them. Leaders have a clear 
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vision and sense of purpose and are willing to take risks. These leaders provide a 
role model for high ethical behavior, instill pride, and gain respect and trust.*® 


Transformational leaders thrive on the mentioned components, which can be practiced 
and adopted for effective leadership. As I had mentioned earlier the transformation 
leadership model is the model that is suitable for the context of my project, as we 
encourage all to be concerned with values, ethics, standards, and long-term goals of these 


widows, where we advocate that they be treated as human beings fully. 


Women in Leadership 
Since my project is focusing on widows’ empowerment through literacy 
awareness, I will discuss women in leadership in view of leadership development 
theories. Since the early 1980s, scholars and leadership researchers began studying a new 
style of leadership which was articulated by Burns in 1987.*? Early research examining 
style differences between men and women: 


It was found that contrary to stereotypic expectations, women were not found to 
lead in a more interpersonally oriented and less task-oriented manner than men in 
organizational studies. These differences were found only in settings where 
behavior was more regulated by social roles, such as experimental mental 
settings. The only robust gender difference found across settings was that women 
led in a more democratic, or participative, manner than men.~? 


Regarding gender and leadership effectiveness, Northouse concluded thus: 


Women were less effective to the extent that the leader role was masculinized. For 
example, women were less effective than men were in military positions, but they 
were somewhat more effective than men were in education, government, and 
social service organizations, and substantially more effective than men were in 
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middle management positions, where communal interpersonal personal skills are 
highly valued.*! 


Based on the above, research maintains some degree of difference in leadership style and 
effectiveness between women and men. Women are more likely to experience slight 
effective difficulties in masculine leader roles, but it should also be noted that women 
surpass men in the use of democratic or participatory styles and they are more likely to 
use transformational leadership theories and contingent styles that are linked with modern 
notions of effective leadership. 

Traditional views of age and gender that are informed by culture and religious 
norms have affected the engagement of women in leadership. The following quote from 
research validates these barriers that many are dealing with. 


I live in a society where masculinity has a negative influence on leadership. The 
household leadership is a typical example. As a daughter of a polygamous family, 
my father always made decisions for the family without the input of any of his 
wives. It is believed that a man has to be weak to allow his wife/wives to make 
decisions, even in situations where our father had little or no knowledge of the 
situation. Such an inferiority complex among our mothers had made it difficult for 
them to make meaningful contributions even in vital community activities. I think 
this has been a major challenge especially when I look back and see how our lives 
could have been much better if only our mother/s had been part of the decision- 
making process of our rearing. Education has not changed that philosophy that 
much. As a woman, I am sure that the more educated I become, the more likely I 
am to be placed in a leadership position, and the less likely I am to get a husband, 
because men frown at the notion of women having too much leverage in decision 
making. Thus, the need to acquire subtle education just modest enough to have a 
job, with a deep caution of not been more educated than your potential husband. 
Hence, we are caught within this edge. I am sure that, liberation for women in 
Africa, is not only unlimited access to education, but removing the stigma, so that 
education becomes empowering not only for a job and elevation in the formal 
society, but at the same time in our personal lives.” 
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More women can be involved in leadership roles as they become educated formally or 
through literacy awareness to impact their personal lives, family, and the society. 
Education should be used as an empowerment tool and not necessarily a tool for 
competition with the men. 

The theological foundation chapter pointed to the fact that there are many women 
that took leadership stage in responding to the poverty and injustices. Women have been 
involved in the liberation of their people and in the liberation of their families. 

In the 20th century women’s studies appeared as part of the academic curriculum. 

Women’s studies stressed the need to include what had been left out - that part of 

history that is women’s which, though different to men’s, needed to be added so 

that together his-story and her-story could present a more complete picture. 

Women’s studies, an interdisciplinary venture, tended at first to be remedial, but 

ultimately resulted in expanding the body of knowledge and of raising women’s 

consciousness.** 
It is clear today that the consciousness has been raised, as women are involved in every 
form of leadership today. 

It can be deduced from my historical foundation chapter that women have been 
involved in leadership roles globally. With reference to Nigeria where the context of my 
project is, there have been many women that are involved in leadership going against the 
men dominated culture. Among some of these women are: 

e Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti (1900- 1978) 

e (Margaret Ekpo (1914-2006) 

e Ladi Dosei Kwali (1925-1984) 

e Florence Nwanzuruahu Nkiru Nwapa (1931 - 1993) 
e Kofo Ademola (1913-2002) 
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¢ Elizabeth Abimbola Awoliyi (1910-1971) 


e General Aderonke Kale (1959-) 

e Adetowun Ogunsheye (1926-) 

e Virginia Etiaba (1942 -) 

e Grace Alele Williams (1932-) 

e Sarah Nnadzwa Jobril (1945-) 

e Folake Solanke (1932-) 

e Captain Chinyere Onyenaucheya (1970-) 

e Sandra Aguebor-Ekperuoh (the 1970s-) 

e Ire Aderinokun (1991 -) 

e Agbani Darego (1982-) 

e Mosunmola Abudu (1964-)*4 
These women and many others serve as role models that shaped Nigerian culture for all 
women to arise and break the ceiling glass. The women listed above are the first in their 
chosen field or career and others fought for the liberation of other women. 

As addressed in my biblical foundations chapter, many women have played 
significant leadership roles in their time. There have been many controversies regarding 
the role of women in the church traditions. While the debate will continue to be raging, it 
is clear from the scriptures that God intended for women to play leadership role 


according to God’s plans. Deborah was a great leader and a judge according to Judges 
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https://www.pulse.ng/bi/lifestyle/17-powerful-women-who-have-shaped-nigerian- 
culture/qj6vx lc#:~:text=%2017 %20powerful%20women%20who%20have %20shaped %20Nigerian,%28 | 
926%E2%80%8A-%E2%80%8A %29 %209 %20% 289 %29%20 
Virginia%20Etiaba%20%28 1942 %E2%80%8A-%E2%80%8A%29%20More%20. 
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chapters four and five. Miriam was a leader along with Moses and Aaron. She led the 
Israelite in worship after they crossed the Red Sea. Huldah the prophetess according to 2 
Kings 22, was part of the vessels God was using at the time in the revival under Josiah. 
Esther was another woman whose leadership role cannot ignored. She was instrumental 
to saving the entire Jewish nation. Several other examples abound in the New Testament. 
Women were going about with Jesus and ministering to His need. They were the first at 
the tomb of Jesus on the resurrection morning. Worthy of mentioning is the widow in 2 
Kings 4:1-7, she played a leadership role in initiating the miraculous provision of God to 


her family. 


Conclusion 
The world is changing rapidly! Change means doing something new or 
differently. Leaders must align with the realities of these changes. I believe that widows 
can be built up to be leaders that will serve as agents of change. “A change agent is one 
who causes the change to begin in a person or organization.”>> Barner captures this 
beautifully when he said, “An agent is a person who represents someone else. So, a leader 
who serves as a change agent is representing either the change itself or the one who wants 


the change.”*° 


55 James G. Clawson, Level Three Leadership (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Prentice Hall, 
2006), location 8031, Kindle. 


; © G. Barna, Leaders on Leadership: Wisdom, Advice and Encouragement on the Art of Leading 
God s People (Ventura, CA: Regal, 1997), 199. 
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Direction and the means of achieving that direction is the focal point of 
leadership, and women and widows can be instrumental to given that direction. Leaders 
should recognize the need to be opened to change if the changes help advance the 
overall vision and purpose of the organization.*’ In the word of Clawson, “leadership is 
about managing energy, first in you and then those around you.”*® The need for these 
women leaders to manage their energy within them cannot be overemphasized. Leaders 
must be open to change but much more, change begets change. The leader must be open 
to experience change in his or her own life before it can be released with the necessary 
power to produce change. Dockery agreed with this when he said, “Like money and fire, 
power is capable of producing change, but it is the nature of that change—here change 
involves the full spectrum of motives, means, and ends—that determines the good use of 
power.”°” 

The world we are in today presents an incredible opportunity for Christian women 
leaders to serve by meeting these human needs and perhaps through serving others, doors 
can be opened to the gospel as they see the love of Jesus in the service we render. The 
leader possesses characteristics that will certainly influence their generation, which will 


lead to effectiveness, productivity, and favorable outcomes in every act of service. “There 


is a global shift in how people relate, communicate, interact, do business, and engage 


57 David S. Dockery, Christian Leadership Essentials (Nashville, TN: B and H Publishing Group, 
2011), 3. 


8 Clawson, Level Three Leadership, location 614, Kindle. 


» Dockery, Christian Leadership Essentials, 9. 
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with society at large. Recognizing this fact should encourage us to position ourselves 
strategically to remain viable in the face of an avalanche of change” 

Leaders cannot lead using a single style. They must be willing to change their 
style to meet the requirements of the situation. Situational leadership recognizes that 
employees act differently when doing different tasks, and that they may act differently 
during different stages of the same task. Effective leaders are those who can change their 
own style based on the task requirements and the subordinates’ needs, even in the middle 
of a project.°! This is what Peniel Outreach Ministry International is doing with the 
widow’s program. Building them as leaders for their families and the society. 

Vision is the most important element in any change. Visions have these 
characteristics; first, they describe us, and as we will be in the future. Second, they 
articulate a set of possibilities; thirdly, effective visions are realistic. Fourth, they are 
clear enough to motivate action. Fifth they are flexible enough to allow initiative; and 
sixth effective visions are easy to communicate.®* When widows and women have vision, 
they can be effective and motivated towards achieving their goals. Vision is the light 
required on the path of change. 

A widow as any other leader as an agent of change must build a change team to 
be effective. An effective leader will recognize that change affects others, and it does 
invite others. Change should affect people’s behavior, belief system, thoughts, attitude, 


and every aspect of life depending on the vision at every point. 


© Dockery, Christian Leadership Essentials, 311. 
6! Northouse, Leadership, Theory and Practice, location 1201-1203, Kindle. 


© John P. Kotter, Leading Change (Boston, MA: Harvard Business School Press, 1996), location 
1061-1071, Kindle. 
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Some leaders are sure of the need for change but do not know how to implement 
the change. Steps outlined by Kotter above will be helpful. There must be a compelling 
reason for why change is needed, coalition with enough power to lead the change, create 
a new vision, communicate the vision, creativity of others, create and reward short-term, 


consolidate improvements, and changes are incorporated. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The culture in the context of this project is that many widows live in abject 
penury. Widows live in fear of intimidation and domination and some of these practices 
are tagged cultural. Therefore, their roles as mothers, breadwinners and heads of their 
families suffer setbacks. It was the focus of this project to seek to bring the widows to a 
point of freedom to live a life of dignity and economic freedom without stigmatization 
and discrimination. While there are several attempts, which may be focused on bringing 
succor to the widows, but there remains more to be desired as most of the time they are 
not sustainable. 

Peniel Outreach Ministry International widows’ programs for some years was 
focused on providing food and clothes in addition to the spiritual component of the 
program. While these components remain a vital part of the ministry, training the 
widows towards economic independence has become a major piece of Peniel activities. 
In other words, teaching them to fish instead of just giving them fish is the concept we 
attempt to embrace. Therefore, this project explored literacy awareness as a means of 
empowering for widows in Northern Nigerian. When they are trained, they would be 
empowered not to see themselves from the point of view of being victims. Widows and 
indeed Christian widows deserve to be liberated from some if not all these negative 
inclinations and live their lives as mothers, breadwinners, and heads of their families. 
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The investigation into a sustainable widow empowerment will go a long way to serve as 
a resource for churches and other Christian agencies with plight for widows and 
orphans. 

Education is a vital tool necessary for sustainable transformation which also 
impacts the society. Training widows through basic literacy awareness can empower 
them to be self-reliant and economically independent despite the loss of the husband, who 
supposedly was the breadwinner before his demise. Affording some of these widows with 
the opportunity of literacy awareness will empower them economically and socially. 
There is a growing concern in the increase of widows especially in the rural Northern 
parts of Nigeria mostly because of religious persecution, terrorism, and killings carried on 
by the terrorist group, and natural deaths. This project examined literacy awareness as a 
tool for economic empowerment of widows for self-reliance in Northern Nigeria. The 
empowerment of widows through literacy awareness is instrumental for increased 
household income, economic wealth and productivity, and freedom from challenges that 
less privileged widows go through. 

The four foundational research papers that impacted this project are discussed 
below. These are biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundations that 
informed and impacted the project titled and the entire project. “Literacy Awareness as a 
Means of Economic Empowerment for Widows in Northern Nigeria” was the focus of 
the project which sought to bring the widows to a point of freedom to live a life of dignity 
and economic freedom without stigmatization and discrimination. 

Investigating the biblical foundation for this project I chose to research 2 Kings 


4:1-7, which focuses on Elisha and the miraculous jar of oil. Widows find a place in 
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God’s heart and scripture is replete with stories of how God takes care of them and 
teaches us to pay attention to their needs. The text under consideration falls under the 
ministry of Elisha. Second Kings chapter four describes five miracles that were 
performed by the prophet Elisha. The story of the miraculous jar of oil details Elisha’s 
deliverance of the widow in trouble. This happened after Elisha had intervened in the 
national and political situation of Israel. It shows a switch from a public intervention to 
intervening in the case of a widow who was troubled because of the loss of her husband 
and the challenges she was facing. 

The story in 2 Kings 4:1-7 shows a suffering widow confronting a prophet of God 
who was moved by her challenge. There are still widows today suffering in the world just 
as it was in the days of Elisha. If God cares for the widows, we also need to care for 
them. The widow’s life was changed for the better after her encounter with the prophet 
Elisha. Her sons were saved from slavery, and she was able to sell the oil and live on per 
the instruction of Elisha. Christian widows draw upon biblical truths that give them the 
power towards social agency, where they empower other widows and downgraded groups 
within society. As they live in solidarity with each other, they keep concerns of 
marginalization in the public spaces.! The story of this widow brings to light the very 
realities of life which ministers of the gospel and all believers should pay attention to. 
Many widows especially in the rural areas face such challenges and the church can be 


used by God to help amid the poverty and challenges widows face. 


' Mercy Amba Oduyoye, “Women and Ritual in Africa,” in The Will to Arise: Women, Tradition, 
and the Church in Africa, ed. Mercy Amba Oduyoye and Musimbi R. A. Kanyoro (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1992), 15. 
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The patriarchal nature of the Nigerian society since time immemorial has played a 
greater role in the sufferings that widows face. It is observed historically that the 
establishment and practice of patriarchy has resulted in male dominance over women and 
children. The term patriarchy describes the authority of men which suppresses women 
through social, political, and economic institution. The patriarch is considered the head of 
the household and he controls the productive resources, labor force as well as 
reproductive capacities. They have the notion of superiority over the women. The woman 
is dependent on the man for her needs and the needs of her children. Women’s 
dependence on their husband for basically everything has resulted in untold hardship 
upon the demise of the husband. 

The Colonial Era under the British rule was not too considerate of women in the 
pursuit of formal education. The males were taught differently than their female 
counterparts. They were taught courses or subjects that would prepare them for gainful 
employment while the females got trained in religious and domestic science, because 
they were seen as homemakers rather than employees. The result of this form of 
marginalization is poverty for these women. However, educating both genders equally 
will empower them for economic and social freedom. Education is very important for 
self-transformation and sustainability. 

The history of the Nigerian women in the colonial era can be used in our present 
time to teach and to empower. Women need to acquire education formally or informally 
to remain independent on the man for every need. Women should be given equal learning 
opportunity for education which will in turn afford them opportunities for gainful 


employment in the public and private sectors. But for those who cannot afford the formal 
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education, it is equally important that they be given the opportunity for literacy 
awareness. 

The goal of this project was focused on empowering widows through literacy 
awareness that will help relieve them from poverty and challenges they may have. Iam 
optimistic that when widows are empowered through literacy awareness, they will 
improve their economic situation as well as their self- confidence. The benefits of these 
trainings will not be for the widows alone but for their children and the society at large. 

In addressing this need for the widows and for this project, I investigated the 
Liberating Theology that informed this project. The project examined liberation through 
the lens of theology shaped by Gustavo Gutierrez, and Black liberationist theologian, 
James Cone, and Womanist Theology which directly connected to the project. The 
scripture has many stories and events showing Jesus as the liberator of the oppressed. He 
provided for the spiritual, physical, and emotional needs of the people. Jesus is drawn to 
the needs of the oppressed and as his followers we ought to be attentive to the needs of 
the oppressed. The widows I sought to empower through literacy awareness are 
considered deprived and oppressed and need intervention that will change their lives for 
the better. Liberation Theology seeks to be attentive to the cry of the oppressed and to 
take necessary action. These widows had husbands who served as the head of their 
household, who were the sole provider of the home, but they have lost them to death. 
This death means they have no breadwinner hence the poverty and sufferings. Theresa 
Adamu, a woman who has been widowed twice, has written books about her widowhood. 
As a theologian, Adamu is helping to shape some of the theological understandings on 


widowhood in Nigeria and particularly in Northern Nigeria. In her recent book, Adamu 
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contends that widowhood is a calling from God. According to Adamu, widowhood is a 


calling from God because the death of a woman’s husband is God’s way of calling the 
woman to depend completely on God rather than on her husband; and it is also a calling 
because God is calling the widow to serve him.” Widows can be inspired to yield to 
widowhood as a new status, which is, an on-the-job training, where the widow continues 
in her faith and to take advantages of all the resources at her disposal to build her life and 
transform the society. 

Liberation Theology is most important especially in Nigeria and in the world at 
large. Nigerian women and especially widows have experienced challenges since colonial 
rule, corruption, and presently terrorism that have claimed the lives of their husbands. 
Hence, the need for these widows to be trained informally through literacy awareness that 
will enhance their lifestyle and that of their children. The women when trained will in 
turn train others. African women have supported each other in many ways by standing 
side by side with one another. 

African women have supported each other through, networks of kindred, friends, 

wives of an affinal home, women selling the same commodity, or women passing 

on skills of pottery, weaving or beadwork. Whether it was birth, marriage or 
funeral, African women got together and worked. Women supported women, 
standing in solidarity with women.* 


The interdisciplinary foundation chapter examined leadership development theories. 


There is no limitation to what the widows can do and become and to what they can 


? Theresa Adamu, Widowhood in the 21st Century: A Call from God (Jos Plateau, Nigeria: 
Animation Publisher, 2012), 1951. 


3 Elizabeth Dorethea Schulz, “Remaking Society from Within: Extraversion and the Social Forms 
of Female Muslim Activism in Urban Mali,” 2010, https://www.semanticscholar.org/paper/Remaking- 
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contribute to the society. If they are raised as leaders, they may attain this potential that 
will be beneficial to them, their families, and the society at large. 

A complex of positions, roles, norms, and values lodged in particular types of 

social structures and organizing relatively stable patterns of human activity with 

respect to fundamental problems in producing life-sustaining resources, in 
reproducing individuals, and in sustaining viable societal structures within a given 
environment.‘ 
When widows are dynamic leaders, their perspective and potentials can be released to 
contribute to the development of the society. 

The world is changing and therefore leaders must align with the realities of these 
changes. A change agent is one who causes the change to begin in a person or 
organization.” Barner captures this beautifully when he said, “An agent is a person who 
represents someone else. So, a leader who serves as a change agent is representing either 
the change itself or the one who wants the change.’° The world we are in today presents 
an incredible opportunity for Christian women leaders to serve by meeting these human 
needs and perhaps through serving others, doors can be opened to the gospel as they see 
the love of Jesus in the service we render. The leader possesses characteristics that will 


certainly influence their generation, which will lead to effectiveness, productivity, and 


favorable outcomes in every act of service. 


4 Jonathan Turner, The Institutional Order (New York, NY: Longman, 1997), 6. 


> James G. Clawson, Level Three Leadership (Upper Saddle River, NJ: Pearson Prentice Hall, 2006), 
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Methodology 


The three sources of data collection for this qualitative research were surveys, 
interviews, and focus group discussion. The data collected was triangulated as a means of 
validating such data and corroborating my conclusions. The project/model of ministry of 
the research is that churches, ministries, organizations, and individuals should be 
encouraged to invest in the training and building the capacities of widows to support 
themselves and their children through literacy awareness. Various churches and 
organizations have contributed to supporting widows. Most of these supports have not 
really solved the problems these group of women face because they are minimal and not 
sustainable. Providing opportunities for literacy training to these group of women may 
help them out of their predicament. In other words, teach them to fish rather than giving 
them fish. Many of these widows have great potential, which need only to be discovered 
and released for the benefit of their families and society. 

In this project, I conducted six-weeks of teaching with the widows. Among the 
instrument used to collect the data are survey, interviews, and focus group discussion 
with widows from Peniel Outreach Ministry International. The biblical foundation text 
for my project is 2 Kings 4:1-7, this and other foundational research were taught within 
the six sessions of the financial literacy awareness. The expected result of this project 
was that many of these widows have been seen as a burden rather than a blessing. This 
will be evaluated as part of the solution of the problems of life when they are empowered 
through literacy awareness that when used, will generate income, and they will become 


economically viable and live their lives with dignity. It is expected that many widows 
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will become employed and that they will be able to provide tuition for their kids thus 
providing them with formal education. 

While the teaching and the focus group discussion was conducted with all the 
thirty-two widows based on the sample size but only eight widows were interviewed, and 
the surveys was administered to only twenty-four of the participants. The teaching was 
planned for six sessions, each session lasting about two hours and completed within six 
weeks. The total number of hours for the teaching was twelve hours. The survey 
questions had ten questions, the interview questions had ten questions and the focus 
group discussion questions had five questions. 

The research was planned to be conducted completely on zoom because of travel 
restrictions due to the COVID-19 pandemic. I identified the Internet connection problem 
in my context, so I went through the methodology with a co-facilitator ahead of time. I 
forwarded him all the surveys, interview and focus group discussion questions including 
the consent forms. He is a professional who had conducted research for international 


organizations and was familiar with and understands the issue of confidentiality. 


Implementation 
To achieve a robust and authentic response that will be translated into a useful and 
beneficial document, widows were directly involved in this project as the trainees and 
beneficiaries of the training that was provided. Widows were participants of the training 
at Peniel Outreach Ministry International. They were invited as I contacted Peniel 
Outreach Ministry International being my context and a date was set for the teaching and 


for the data collection. Printing of consent forms/surveys, interview, focus group 
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discussion were discussed, and training of research assistant were all a part of the 
preliminary work. The teaching started February 5, 2022 and ended March 12, 2022. 
Meeting was only being held on Saturdays and we had all the six sessions covered. 

We covered two sessions on financial literacy and including savings, budgeting, 
record keeping, and investment. The biblical foundation research served as the 
introduction focusing on the scriptural text of 2 Kings 4:1-7. We also completed the 
teaching on the theological foundation paper. We also considered the leadership 
development theories from my interdisciplinary foundation research. The last teaching 
session was focused on challenging them for further literacy and educational opportunity, 
and data collection. The engagement of these widows was very encouraging, and the 
participants appreciated the training. This was evident by the fact that they kept coming 


back for all the six sessions. 


Summary of Learning 

My learning can be described as fascinating and foreseeable. While the 
willingness of the widows in participating in the project is commendable, the 
implementation of the project was a little more challenging than anticipated. Meals had to 
be provided for all the widows for each of the time they gathered. The challenge of 
Internet connection was not surprising, but frustrating. 

Eight widows were interviewed, and they shared and confirmed that their 
husbands where the breadwinners for their families before they passed away. Respondent 
02 has been a widow for thirteen years and a mother of six captured the situation well. 


She said, “my late husband was a major breadwinner even though I was working in the 
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local government, my salary was small and as a retiree now for three years I have not 
been paid my entitlements. I depend on the little farming that we do to survive.” 

The survey was administered to twenty-four widows but only twenty-three 
returned the completed surveys. The participants were widows randomly invited to join 
in this research project. Thirty-two widows took part in the project in total. 

Even though Table | and Figure 1 below shows only the age bracket for those that 
completed the surveys, it represents the age demography of all the participants. 


Table 1. Age of widows who responded to surveys 


S/N Age Bracket Number of 
respondents 

1 21-25 years 0 

2 26-30 years 0 

3 31-35 years 0 

4 36-40 years 0 

5 41-45 years 5, 

6 46-50 years 5 

7 51-55 years ar 

8 56-60 2 

9 61 and above 6 

Total 23 


The above data is represented with their percentages in Figure 1: 
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Age 


boy = 41-45 Years 


46-50 Years 
22% = 51-60 Years 
= 61-65 Years 

65- above 


Figure 1. Age demographic 


The age brackets shows that 30% are around the ages of fifty-one to sixty years, followed 
by 26% with ages from sixty-one and above. Twenty-two percent are in the forty-one to 
fifty years old range. From the data above it can be concluded that the younger widows 
will usually remarry as there was no widow who is forty years old and below. Figure 2 
below shows the number of years the respondents have been widows. 

The various number of years that the survey respondents have been as widows is 
also captured in the Table 2: 


Table 2. Years as a widow 


S/N Years Number of Respondents 
1 1-5 7 
2 6-10 5 
3 11-15 ) 
4 16-20 4 
z) 21-25 1 


6 26-30 1 

7 31-35 1 

8 35 and above 1 
Total 23 


The years of widowhood of the widows is provided in percentages in Figure 2: 


Years as a Widow 


ay __4% 4% 
4% 


18% /) e 


13% 22% 


31% 


= 1-5 years = 6-10 years a 11-15 years 
16-20 years 21-25 years 26-30 years 
31-35 Years 35 Years and above 


Figure 2. Years as a widow 


From Figure 2 above most of the widows have been widows in under five years with 


31%, followed by 22% who have been widows in about six to ten years. It can be said 
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based on this data that we have many more widows in recent years, which may be due to 


terrorism, persecution, and other factors. 


Since the research was focused on literacy, the question on the educational level 


of the participants is of essence. The educational level of the participants is presented in 


Table 3: 


Table 3. Educational level of the survey respondents 


S/N Educational level Number of Respondents 


it O level/High School 12 
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2 Certificate 6 
3 Bachelors 1 
4 Masters 0 
5 Doctorate 0 
6 No education 4 

23 
Total 


The educational level is presented below with the appropriate percentages in 


Figure 3: 


Respondents 


=Olevel =Certificate = Degree Master Doctorate No education 


Figure 3. Educational levels of the participants 

Figure 3 above clearly shows that among the participants there is no single person with a 
masters or doctorate degree. Only 4% have a bachelor’s degree. Then 18% have high 
school diplomas, 26% respondents have certificates, which is just a little higher than high 
school diploma but not quite up to an associate degree. The highest percentage is for 


those that have completed the high school (O level). Among the participants we do not 
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have anyone with a graduate level of education shows that those with such level of 


literacy are employed or running their own businesses. 


What kind of programs impacts the life of the widow? Their responses are 


presented in the Table 4 below: 


Table 4. What kind of programs impact your life? 


S/N_ | Programs Number of Respondents 
iE Church programs 9 
2 Widows program 2 
> Literacy Training program 6 
4 Healing the wounds of trauma 1 
5 Women Fellowship 2 
Total 23 


This data from Table 4 is represented in a pie chart in Figure 4: 


Figure 4. What kind of programs impact your life? 
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From the data above it has become obvious that the program that impacts the widows the 
most are church related programs with 45% and closely followed by literacy training with 
30%. The data places an enormous responsibility on the church to ensure that the widows 
are intentionally catered for through the various programs and suffice it to say that a 
literacy-training program by the church for widows will go a long way in empowering 
them. In other words, through this project the widows have indicated that while church 
programs are impactful, there is also need for literacy program to be run as one of the 
many programs of the church in Northern Nigeria. 

The church is the safe space for these widows, the data also shows that all the 
widows that participated in the project, 100% belong to a church or a ministry as shown 


in Figure 5 below. 


= Yes 


Figure 5. Do you belong to a church or ministry? 
While the church is a place where these widows can be impacted more, hence the need 


for the church to take the aspect of widows’ ministry more seriously. 
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The surveys also probed into the most challenging needs of the widows. “As a 
widow what has been the most challenging aspect of your life?” Their responses are 
presented in Table 5 below: 


Table 5. As a widow what has been the most challenging aspect of your life? 


S/N Challenging areas Number of Respondents 
1 Financial Difficulties 19 
2. In- Laws 1 
3 Children 3 
Total 23 


The responses gathered above is also presented in a pie chart in Figure 6: 


In-laws Children 
4% 13% 


Figure 6. As a widow what has been the most challenging aspect of your life? 

Figure 6 above shows 83% of the participants indicated that the most challenging 
aspect of their lives as widows is the aspect of finances. Additionally, 13% indicated that 
the most challenging aspect of their lives are children related. Both responses may be 


related in some sense, for instance when a widow’s child is not able to be in school 
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because she cannot afford it, such children become wayward and becomes a burden to the 
whole family. An idle mind is the devil’s workshop. This is not to completely label every 
child’s misbehavior because of lack of being in school. Responding to the interview, 
respondent 01, a forty-nine-year-old who has been a widow for five years and a mother of 
six, three girls and three boys. Though she indicated sadly that she lost two of her boys, 
substantiating that her main challenge has been the children, she says, “after the demise 
of my husband, raising the children has been the major problem. No family member on 
my late husband’s family has supported in paying school fees or their healthcare bills. 
None of them has visited their school, they just bear their family name and nothing else.” 
This is the stories of many widows; therefore, they must develop themselves to be able to 
raise the needed resources for their children. 

About 4% of the respondents indicated that in-laws have been the most 
challenging for them. Respondent 02 who has been a widow for thirteen years and has six 
children, her own story affirmed this reality of the challenges that widows can encounter 
with in-laws. She said, “my sister in-law was a major problem who wanted to take over 
the land in the village and the town in Jos where we stay. Though we settle the issue 
before she died, I have a major challenge with my first daughter who has a kidney issue. 
The hospital bills are on the increase, and I cannot cope right now.” She pointed to the in- 
law problems, which can be brother or sister in-laws, but in her case, it was sister in-law. 
Though she added another component of her challenge, which relates to her daughter 
who is dealing with a medical condition, and she needs helps with medical bills. On the 
problem that relates to brother in-law, another widow Respondent 03, narrated her ordeal 


by saying: 
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We had bought a land around Fobur, Jos East with my husband, but after his 


death his older brother insisted, I should hand over the land and that I am allowed 

to go and marry. It took the intervention of the traditional ruler to solve this 

problem. Even though the land has been handed over to me his older brother insist 

that I will die if I use the land to build or farm. 
The problem of in-laws attempting or outright taking over of the widow’s property is a 
common situation, which widows are dealing with in many ways. Thankfully, in the case 
above, the property has been handed over to her, but she now must deal with the threat 
from her brother in-law. In many cases she must resort to seeking God’s divine power 
over this outright act of evil. Respondent, 04, who was fifty-eight years old lost her 
husband in 2020 and left her with two children. She has already been dealing with the 
problems with her in-laws. She stated that her “most painful experience is being left to 
take care of these children. The in-laws have not been coming to check on how they are 
doing.” This might be a good thing for her because in some instances when they come 
around, they want to assert authority over the children and in some cases over the family 
properties. 

Though the challenges with in-laws are obvious, some husbands set their family 
up for some of those experiences. Respondent 05, who is fifty-two years old lost her 
husband in 2015 and she said, “before he died, he was an Evangelist.” Even though her 
husband was an Evangelist which is expected that he should know better, she explained 
her tragedy and challenging situation. “My most challenging situation was in-laws who 
wanted to take my late husband’s car, believing that I had no right to it; but the other 
members of the family stood for me. It was quite a trying time for me. Another situation 


was the inability of my husband to tell me about his other accounts.” In Participants 05’s 


case, she was blessed with her late husband’s family that stood for her defense. Not every 
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widow will have such in-laws. Some in-laws believe the widow does not have any right 
to her husband’s property. Participants 05’s response also pointed to another area that 
needs to be addressed, that even as an Evangelist, there were things he kept away from 
his wife. This is rather sad. If this is the situation with a spiritual leader, not much should 
be expected from the followers. Literacy awareness will not only address the 
empowerment for the widows, but it will also help to address relationships of husbands 
and wives generally which in turn will help to avoid some of the complications widows 
face when the husbands passed away. 

Participant 06 who has been a widow since 2008, living in a rented apartment 
with four boys and one girl. She narrated her story and reaffirmed the challenges she had 
with in-laws when her husband passed. She said, “the in-laws came and took most of the 
belongings, it really made me cry; and they have never supported me in taking care of the 
children.” 

While 83% of the participants indicated that the most challenging aspect of their 
lives was financial difficulty, it was gathered through all the five groups during the focus 
group discussion that this is the first financial literacy awareness that they have been part 
of. This goes to show that the most challenging aspects of the widows in Northern 
Nigeria have not been addressed. Participant 02 through her interview suggested that the 
main challenges for widows’ empowerment is “Lack of training in specific areas of 
business. And sometimes there is no sincerity, where some organizations claim to be for 
empowerment only to get widows money and disappear.” This again points to the need 
for literacy training as means for empowerment of the widows. Her answer also points to 


the deception that is evident in some organizations, just taking advantage of the widows. 
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The survey question on what widows consider as a most sustainable means of 


empowerment. Their responses are represented in Table 6: 


Table 6. What can you describe as the most sustainable means of empowerment for you 


as a widow? 
S/N Most sustainable means of empowerment No of respondents 
1 Receiving financial assistance 9 
Ze Receiving literacy training and becoming self-sufficient | 11 
3 Working as an employee 3 
Total 23 


This data is shown in the pie chart with percentages in Figure 7: 


Receiving financial assistance 


= Receiving liter acy training and becoming self-reliant 


= Working as an employee 


39% 


Figure 7. What can you describe as the most sustainable means of empowerment for you 
as a widow? 


Figure 7 above shows that 48% of the respondents indicated that the most 


sustainable means of empowerment for them is literacy training. This supports the fact 
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that literacy training can be a means of empowerment for widows in Northern Nigeria 
and in many other places as well. This fact was also supported by Respondent 04 who 
indicated that her need is for further “Financial literacy and marketing.” 

The responses of the participants in the data shown in Table 7 below points to the 
fact that literacy can be a powerful tool in empowering widows in northern Nigeria. 


Table 7. Do you think literacy skills can bring about sustainable lifestyles? 


S/N | Yes 20 
1 No 3 
2 Total 23 
No 
13% 
Yes 


87% 


Figure 8. Do you think literacy skills can bring about sustainable lifestyle? 

Figure 8 above shows that 87% of the respondents indicated that literacy skills 
can bring about a sustainable lifestyle. The responses here confirm and support the 
hypothesis and it shows that literacy skills can empower the widows towards a 
sustainable lifestyle. 

On the effects of literacy training on the personal and economic life of the 


widows, it was gathered through the focus group discussing, that they have been 
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impacted personally and economically through literacy training which include the 
following: learning to save and not spend carelessly, learning about sources of income, 
learning how to plan with what I have, reducing the rate of borrowing and loan 
collections, budgeting. It created awareness on how to handle our personal businesses. It 
exposed us on how to spend our money wisely and keep record of our income and with 
this we can manage our businesses, we have learned to separate personal money from 
business money. We must understand the sources of our income and check how we spend 
it, so that the areas we spend our money should not be more than where we generate the 
money and knowing our needs and wants. On what roles are available to widows in the 
society, Respondent 02, a retired government worker, a widow of thirteen years and a 
mother of six says widows “can work in government offices as I was working in the local 
government, even though with low education the position was quite low. They can help 
in cleaning the streets and engage in business.” On another note, Respondent 01 
suggested, “they are human too, so they can be employed if they have skills or go into 
business.” Literacy is needed to adequately gain employment with government or training 
to run a business. Therefore, for more widows to take advantage of employment 
opportunities with the government or run their own businesses will require literacy. This 
need for more training was alluded to in the focus group discussion. The group said, more 
training is required going forward. The focus groups indicated additional trainings that 
would be beneficial to include managing a business, risk management, credit 
management, marketing, and money management. 

Society views widows, Participant 01 concluded, “the society sees us as problems, 


and we should be avoided.” This is one of the realities that the widows are dealing with, 
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hence the need for the widows to be self-sufficient. Participant 03 also indicated in her 
response, “The society sometimes think we have killed our husbands.” This is another 
dimension entirely, and in some cultures within Nigeria, it is almost always the 
assumption that the widow is subjected to untold traditional practices that reduce them to 
some very inhumane treatment. Participant 07 in her response said, “we are seen as the 
cause of his death and should be punished by being left alone.” But it is obvious that the 
widows are not only left alone but their very livelihood is sometimes taken away. 
Participant 04 a fifty-eight-year-old woman whose husband died in 2020 and left her with 
two children and five dependents, said “the society see us as beggars.” 

The data collected and presented show that the hypothesis of this project which 
states that if widows in Northern Nigeria are brought to value literacy, then these 
individuals will be more likely to seek education as a step toward successful 


entrepreneurship has been fully supported. 


Conclusion 

Churches and other charitable organization should build and sustain a strong 
ministry for the widows with a key component of their overall ministry as literacy 
training. The hypothesis of this project has been supported as it has been gathered 
through the data collected that, if widows in Northern Nigeria are brought to value 
literacy, then these individuals will be more likely to seek education as a step toward 
successful entrepreneurship. 

The survey data collected showed that the literacy awareness 1s critical to the life 


of the widows in Northern Nigeria. This was substantiated by both the interviews and the 
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focus discussion. Immediately after the widows received the financial literacy awareness 
training, they unanimously agreed to start a monthly savings scheme as many of them 
were already running one form of business or another, and some of them were 
beneficiaries of the dressmaking training offered by Peniel Outreach Ministry 
International, but they had no financial literacy awareness. This saving scheme where 
each one of them will be contributing to, will empower them and they will be able to 
have financial backing for future business ideas or for the educational fees of their 
children. Immediately after the training, someone with contact with another organization 
is considering making business loans available to the widows that have attended the 
training sessions on financial literacy through this project. 

There are few areas that in the project implementation that I might have done 
differently. First, I would add to the sample size to include non-Christians, and this will 
need to be explained very clearly so other non-Christians can participate. Even though 
non-Christians were not excluded from this project, but more need to be done to include 
non-Christians. Secondly, I will be on ground to conduct this type of research in person, 
though this research and data collection was successful, but it was very expensive. 
Conducting this research has opened my eyes to see the need for financial awareness 
training among the widows as a treasured need that must be met for them to become self- 
sufficient. On the other hand, an area for future research may include the need for writing 
of wills, which I believe might help with the issue of struggle over properties of the 


deceased. 
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WEEK 1 MODULE: NEED AND WANTS 
Introduction and Background 


Everybody needs certain things, and everybody wants certain things. This module 
informs you about needs and wants from an economic perspective, and it explores 
different ethical considerations as regards your needs and wants 

This module is relevant for everyone no matter one’s level of education or 
income. The concepts and ideas explained here might seem simple and self-explanatory, 
however, many people (even those who think they do) do not act according to them. 


Teaching and Discussion Questions 
What are the factors that influence your needs and wants? 
Is money a need or a want? 
How do you know that something is a need? 
How do you make sure that your needs are satisfied? 
When can you satisfy your wants? 
How do you prioritize your needs and wants? 
What happens if you fail to set right priorities? 
What are the factors that can influence you to take a wrong decision regarding 
your needs and wants? 
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WEEK 2 MODULE: MANAGING YOUR MONEY, RECORD KEEPING 
Introduction and Background 


Being able to distinguish between household and business (e.g., farming) cash 
flows. Being able to distinguish between household and business (e.g., farming) assets. 
Understanding the importance and benefits of regular bookkeeping. Being able to record 
income and expenses (money-in, money-out). Being able to use the information from 
keeping record to make better financial decisions. 


Teaching and Discussion Questions 
How is money coming in and going out in your household/(farming) business? 
We can use a cash flow tree to illustrate how money is coming in (income) and 
going out (expenses). 
What other items do you own that are not cash? 
What is record keeping? 
Why is record keeping important? 
What do you need to keep your records well? 
What records can you use to prove the payments you made? 
What barriers might prevent people from keeping records accurately and 
regularly? 
9. What are best practices in record keeping? 


Nar 
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WEEK 3 MODULE: FINANCIAL PLANNING & BUDGETING 
Introduction and Background 


General introduction and instruction on the Biblical foundation paper based on 2 
Kings 4:1-7. The narrative shows a suffering widow that cried out to the prophet Elisha 
for help. The response of the prophet is a reality that all Christians should pay attention 
to; and the obedience of the widows is something that all widows can learn from. 

Financial Planning and Budgeting was the focus for week 3. Most people are used 
to running their household affairs and their farms/businesses with small sums of money 
on a day-to-day basis. They do not plan their expenses well in advance nor do they take a 
step back to set goals and priorities for the future. In this way they spend money 
inefficiently without considering the consequences for their household and farm/business. 
This module focuses on why and how to set SMART financial goals, how to plan for 
your future (including old age) and how to budget your money so that you can make ends 
meet even with limited resources. It also emphasizes the need to plan jointly with the 
entire family so that they all support the plan and contribute to its implementation. 


Teaching and Discussion Questions 


1. What is financial planning? 

2. What can you do to ensure you have the financial resources to achieve your 
goals? 

Make a plan of how to achieve your financial goals 

How can financial planning be helpful to you and your family’s life and business? 
What is a budget? 

What are the benefits of making a budget? 


dad 


WEEK 4 MODULE: SAVINGS BACKGROUND 


A brief introduction of the theological foundation was presented here. The focus 
of the theological foundation paper was liberation theology, which mirrored closely on 
womanist theology. The widows this project sought to empower through financial 
literacy awareness are considered deprived and oppressed and need intervention that will 
change their lives for the better. Liberation Theology seeks to be attentive to the cry of 
the oppressed and to take necessary action. 

The module for this week is “savings.” No matter how big or small the amount of 
money you earn, it is important to put a part of your income aside for the future and not 
to spend all at once. This will help you to be prepared for emergency situations or to 
make an investment. There are different ways of keeping your money for future use with 
advantages and disadvantages in terms of access, transparency, and safety. Understand 
the options that are available and choose what is best for you. 


Teaching and Discussion Questions 
1. What is saving? 
2. What are the benefits of saving? 
3. What are the different forms of saving? 
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What savings options do you have at a regulated financial institution? 

Which savings product is good for you? 

What should you consider before opening a savings account? 

What questions should you ask at the bank when you want to open a savings 
account? 

How do you handle pressure/demands from family to share your savings with 
them? 


ee 
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WEEK 5 MODULE: MANAGING RISKS 
Introduction and Background 


Leadership Development theories was the interdisciplinary foundation paper 
which was highlighted in this session. There is no limitation to what the widows can do 
and become and to what they can contribute to the society. If they are raised as leaders, 
they may attain this potential that will be beneficial to them, their families, and the 
society at large. 

Once we plan how we spend our money and have goals for the future, we have 
taken important steps towards taking financial control of our life. Still, unexpected, or 
unpredictable events can happen that can have dramatic impact on our ability to follow 
through the plans and goals we have set for ourselves. We face many risks in our 
everyday life: from a family member falling sick, to road accident, fire, theft, natural 
disaster, etc. While we cannot control these risks, we can address them in our planning to 
protect ourselves, our family and property and our businesses or farms. 


Teaching and Discussion Questions 
What is risk? 
Which risks are you exposed to take? 
What can you do to cope with such events when you have not prepared for it? 
What can you do to prevent such events from happening and to manage their 
negative impact? 
What is insurance? 
How does an insurance policy work? 
How do you get compensation from the insurance company after a loss occurred? 
Which insurance products are available? 
How to protect your property when you die? Will and the benefits of having a 
will? 
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WEEK 6 MODULES: INVESTING (LET YOUR MONEY GROW) 
Introduction and Background 


We all want to have a good future. Our financial plans and decisions contribute to 
how well we can live in the future. The difference between people’s wealth, even when 
they earn equal amounts, is based on their spending decisions. Some prefer spending on 
daily luxuries, while others invest their money in assets or activities that generate future 
income and allow them to lead a better life. In this module, we provide basic information 
on investing so that you can make informed decisions about the right investment for you. 
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Teaching and Discussion Questions 
What does “investing,” mean? 
What types of investment are there? 
Which forms of investment are available to you? 
What are the benefits of investing? 
What are the risks involved in investing and how can you manage them? 
How can you invest? 
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Surveys/Questionnaires for Widows 
CODE: 
1. Educational Qualification: 
() O level ( ) Certificate () Diploma ( ) Degree () Masters 
( ) Doctorate ( )No education 
2. Years as a widow: 
( )1-5 ( )6-10 (11-15 ()16-20 ( )21-25 () 26-30 ( )31-35 () 35 and 
above 3. Age: 
() 21-25 ()26-30 ()31-35 ()36-40 ( )41-45 (46-50 ( )51-55 ( )56-60 ( )61- 
above 
4. Do you belong to a church or ministry? 
a. Yes 
b. No 
5. What kind of programs impacts your life the most as a widow? ---------------------- 
6. As a widow what has been the most challenging aspect of your life? 
a. financial difficulties 
b. In-laws 
c. Children 
7. What can you describe as the most sustainable means of empowerment for you as 
a widow? 
a. Receiving financial assistance 
b. Receiving literacy training and becoming self-sufficient. 
c. Working as an employee 
8. Do you have a vocational skill? 
a. Yes 
b. No 
9. Do you think literacy skills can bring about a sustainable lifestyle for you as a 
widow? a, Yes 
b. No 
10. If your answer above is yes, name some literacy training that can be beneficial 
to widows. 
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Widows Interviews Questions 

1. Please can you introduce yourself and tell me your story as a widow? 

2. Have you experienced any tragedy as a widow, (e.g., housing, land, children, etc.) If 
you have, please explain in detail. 

3. How do you think society views widows? 

4, What roles do you think widows play in society? 

5. What roles do you think are available to widows in society? 

6. What do you think have been the main challenges for widow’s empowerment? 7. What 
type of empowerment would you suggest that could lead to a sustainable lifestyle for the 
widows? 

8. What type of these empowerment skills do you need? 

9. Are you involved in any literacy-training program? If yes, how beneficial are such 
programs to you? 

10. How long have you been involved in such a program? 


Focus group Discussion 

1. What are the literacy program that you have been part of if any? 

2. What has been the effect (s) of the literacy training on your personal and economic 
life? 

3. Can you say there is an improvement in your family situation because of your literacy? 
4.What do you perceive to be your challenges going forward? What additional training 
do you think you need? 

5. What types of literacy training will you recommend for widows? 
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